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The Faery Queene of Spenser. 


Fancy, though she plays her freaks in the present age, 

;. [— has yet unquestionably lost the spring and vivacity of her 

h —— youth. She has been so roughly treated by criticks of the 

| last two hundred years, that it is no wonder her warmth is 

1 somewhat chilled, and her gamesome mood is subdued into 

' cautious measures. She reminds us of a declining beauty, 

who is less lavish than formerly of exposing the whole artil- 

__ lery of her charms—dresses with more preciseness, but really 

5 Ug _ with less grace than before—frolicks with the greatest staid- : ; 

' ness—and appears before the world in the ambiguous charac- 

' ter of a demure hoyden, a captivating antique. But what? 

- The inspiration of our theme has betrayed us into downright 

E: allegory. 

a Johnson omitted Spenser in his wnaccountable catalogue of 

- poets; and Aikin has endeavoured, with most lamentable 

ill-success, to supply the defect. ‘The present attempt will 

perhaps contribute only a humble offering to the furtherance 
© of the design. 

g The literature of the age of Queen Elizabeth was the com-- 

' pound result of three united streams, which rose at distances 

vastly removed from each other. The classicks of antiquity— 

the romances of the middle age—and the translations of the 

Jewish scriptures—these are the ingredients whose incongru- 

ous and unassimulating mixture we behold in almost every 

Vol. V. No. 5. 39 
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portion of the mass. Until within a few years, a complete 
ferment and incorporation had not taken place ; so that al- 
most the whole body of English poetry presents us with the 
discordant machinery of heathen mythology and Christian 
divinity—and a vain attempt at the reconciliation of feudal 
maxims with Christian sentiments. Genins has at length in- 
formed itself, that it is much better to adopt the spirit than 
the names and deities of antiquity ; and, divesting chivalry 
of its more barbareus and repulsive traits, it has made use of 
its remaining excellencies, in order to recommend. the less 
dazzling lustre of modern sentiments, imagery and manners, 
For though Scott and his followers lay their scenes in chival- 
rous periods, yet they can take only the skeletons of their 
performances from the books which treat of those periods, 
The life-blood and motion of the whole must be drawn from 
their own breasts and their own immediate experience. El- 
len is a modern Scotchwoman in every thing but her shallop; 
and Marmion ts a marshal of Bonaparte, with a helmet and 
a page. Loveliness and bravery are the produce of all ages; 
they are all we principally care about in reading Scott; 
and whether the latter appears in a coat of mail or a suit of 
regimentals, or whether the former shines beneath a hood or 
a straw-bonnet, makes not the difference of a jot in the pul- 


sations and heavenly agitations which a true poetical descrip- | 


tion of them excites. 

But notwithstanding the ill-assorted materials which com- 
pose the literature of the above-mentioned era, it must not be 
supposed that the consequences of their union were uniformly 
baneful. On the contrary, there was more gained from the 
mixture, however heterogeneous, than could have been de- 
rived from either ingredient in a separate state. It is true, 
taste was sometiines embarrassed ; but on the whole, the 
higher flights of genius, the play of the loftier passions, and 
the expression of more godlike sentiments were the richar 
fruits of that triple alliance. Heathen antiquity could fur- 
nish magnificence ; romance lent its enchantment, and the 
Bible taught the way to the heart. The first was the store- 
house of reason; the second of fancy; but the last could 
alone impart that tender melancholy, that mysterious moral- 
ity, which constitute the atmosphere of the mest delightful 
regions of English poetry. 

The plan of the ¢ Faery Queene’ is the grandest and mos! 
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noble that ever entered into the constitution of @ poem. It 
is a personification of all the virtues and vices, all the pas- 
sions and affections—yes—down tothe appetites, and the lit- 
tle prepensities, and even the negative qualities, which belong 
to the character of man. It is a universal looking-glass ; 
the man does not live, who will not recognize somewhere in 
this wonderful mirror the features of his.own heart. Dis- 
daining, like the common herd of epick poets, to make the 
events of history the stamina of his work, the author has built 
his castle entirely in the air, and has sought his materials and 
resources only in the repositories of abstraction. It is true, 
Elizabeth, and Arthur, and England are introduced; but 
they are perfect underpieces, which, if circumstances demand- 
ed might be removed, and the names of any other monarchs 
and any other country be substituted with all imaginable ease. 
Can the same be said of the heroes of the Iliad, the Eneid, 
or the Paradise Lost? This is noturged as a merit, but only 
as a distinctive characteristick of the work. But cannot it 
be urged as a merit? Homer takes a hero, by whose exam- 
ple, whether good or bad, and its consequences, he mtends 
to convey instruction. But Spenser seizes hold of a quality ; 
christens it with a name ; (though by the way too often shock~- 
ingly pedantick ;) arms it cap-a-pie ; and sends it forth into 
all the untried varieties of life. ‘This quality we cannot help 
accompanying personally through its adventures; the hero, 
we only look after. If we ‘sometimes sympathise with the 
hero, with the quality we do more; we identify it with 
something within our own bosoms. 

We lament that there is gone abroad a deplorable aversion 
to allegory. When we put the question to our literary 
friends, ‘Have you read Spenserg’—the negative reply, 
which generally succeeds, is not so much explained by the 
length of the poem,—or the obsoleteness of the diction—or 
the antique simplicity of the style, as by the laconick confes- 
sion, §I don’t like allegory.’ 

The secret of this antipathy, (to be at once both a little 
positive and severe,) lies in the mental effort which is requir- 
ed to develop it. And in order both to prove and to ilkas- 
trate this, we shall go some way round, though we neverthe- 
less believe we shall come to the point. 

To one who is in the habit of attentively observing the 
amusements and voluntary occupations of children, it will be 
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evident, that very few among them have the patience or the 
pride to disentangle those right ancient and respectable mys- 
teries, denominated riddles. This imbecile propensity is gen- 
erally aggravated by the imprudence of the proposer, who 
prematurely cuts the Knot before any thing like a fair trial 
has been made of the hearer’s ingenuity. The same ora 
worse fault is conspicuous in those little books of riddles, which 
preposterously announce the enigma on one side of the leaf, 
and its explication on the other ; the consequence of which is, 
that the eaplication is generally the first thing examined, and 
then the riddle is profoundly studied, in order to ascertain 
how well it conforms to the answer! Now let it not be as- 
cribed to the uneasy apprehensions of visionary speculators, 
if we remonstrate against the foregoing process, as detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the rising generation. It has, we think, 
a decided tendency to contribute to the abundance, too for- 
midable at best, of superficial readers, superficial thinkers, 
and we will even go so far as to say, of superficial actors. 
For of those who derive both profit and delight from literary 
pursuits, (pray let us, like Cicero, indulge a little peripatetice, ) 
there are two classes. The one occupy themselves solely in 
gathering new facts and ideas ; their minds are like a movy- 
ing camera obscura, ranging through the infinite scenes of 
literature, and only catching the impressions, which fall, like 
rays, in right lines, from the tips of authors’ pens, to the sur- 
faces of their own minds. It is true, that amongst this class, 
there are very many students who do not deserve to their 
broadest extent the epithets of idle, or useless, or superficial. 
In the course of their studies, they meet with many difficul- 
ties, which, requiring time and patience, rather than thought 
and investigation, they dutifully solve. Nor are the subjects 
which they prosecute by any means deserving of contempt. 
They pore over the never-ending rolls of history, with as se- 
rious a gaze, as any mathematician contemplates a demon- 
stration. Nay, they even extend their inquiries into the out- 
ward provinces of the severer sciences. ‘They are ashamed 
to be ignorant of astronomy ; but they take their lessons from 
Ferguson, rather than the Principia, and will cheerfully com- 
mit to memory the longest explanatory tables, whilst they 
shudder at encountering the transitory intricacies of a dia- 
gram. Happily, there are books enough in the world to 
supply the insatiable curiosity and unremitting industry of 
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these universal readers. And if we adopt the theorem of 
3ome modern metaphysician as a calculus, who asserts that 
the human mind, by its utmost exertions, can attend only to 
seven ideas in a second of time, (as any one may perceive by 
mentally counting from one to eight as rapidly as he is able,) we 
may safely aver, that the class of readers who have just been 
described, go out of the world with their full complement of 
ideas, and can scarcely look back with regret for having 
wasted in idleness the fraction of a second. 

The other class of readers are they, who have as keen an 
appetite for information as their more voracious brethren. 
But how exquisite soever is the pleasure of acquisition, that 
of reflection they experience to be more so. And where the 
question lies between gaining ten new ideas, and revolving on- 
ly two in every possible light, they hesitate not a momeut in 
adopting the latter alternative. Now we assert, that of these 
two modes of occupying the intellect, the last involves, to an 
incalculable degree, a greater amount of profit, a higher 
measure of delight, and a nearer approach to the summit of 
literary eminence. From which our promised inference is, 
that all those modes of education, or even those juvenile 
amusements, which indulge the natural impatience, or ex- 
haust by prevention the laudable curiosity of youth, are prej- 
udicial to the interests of society. ‘They train up a genera- 
tion of smatterers; they inflame an inextinguishable passion 
for novelty ; they dismiss the mind from its own province, 
and reduce it to dependence ; they replenish life with succes- 
sive troops of pretty performers, who glide along with the 
most elegant imbecility, till a stroke of adversity confounds 
them; in short, they fill our circulating libraries with rest- 
less, busy throngs, whilst they rob the profound Euclid of 
his deserved portion of plodders, and the mystcrious Spenser 
of many willing and delighted devotees. 

In spite, however, of the terrours, which surround that gentle 
knight, yclepit Allegory, we are persuaded, that if fairly en- 
countered in the pages of Spenser, he would be found to be 
less formidable than timidity and indolence bave fancied him. 
{It unluckily happened, and it must not be concealed, that 
along with his rare powers of Allegory, Spenser was imbued 
With the strongest tincture af pedantry, which was the result, 
partly of the taste of his age, and more perhaps of his un- 
common and overflowing erudition. ‘This pedantry was the 
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origin of those uncouth and unintelligible names, which he has 
bestowed on his virtues and vices, his qualities and concretes, 
and by which he has necdlessly darkened the dimness of his 
allegory. When one reads the Allegory of Criticism in the 
$d number of Johnson’s Rambler, or the genealogy of true 
and false wit in the 35th of the Spectator, his task is by no 
means difficult, because the titles of personification are on the 
level of the same language with the story. The reader’s 
effort, at most, is no greater than that of the boy before al- 
luded to, who picks out his riddle by the obvious clue of the 
answer. In this exercise, there is considerable pleasure ; 
Since one enjoys in it, not indeed the intense coruscations of 
wit, but its longer and milder stream. Had Johnson, how- 
ever, so far forgot himself and propriety as to give to the 
subject of his allegory the impenetrable denomination of 
Krinoia, had he called Taste, Saporetta, Justice, Jurapal, 

and Wit, Ingeniunculus, and shrouded his other personages 
behind equally mysterious veils, who could have fathomed 
his meaning ? Apply this remark to our poet. It is not be- 

cause the * Faery Queene’ is an eee, that its perusal is 
often tedious and unimproving. Whatever it contains of gen- 
uine allegory is almost as plain as a picture. But the real 
Knots which are scattered all over that exquisite texture con- 
sist in the mere pedantick appellations which are attached to 
the several characters, and which are by no means essential 
to the allegory. Let these appellations be interpreted, and 
the dragon which guards the fruit is slain. Why this task 
has never yet been executed amidst the multitude of annota- 
tions, explanations, and perpetuo-perpetual commentaries 
which for the last two centuries have been lavished on the 
elucidation of Shakspeare and other old English poets, it is 
very hard for us to conceive. One would suppose that it 
would long since have been demanded by an impatient and 
superficial age. Atany rate, we will venture to assert, that 
nothing but this simple service is necessary to render the po- 
em in question one of the most popular in any language. 

Banyan’s Piigrim’s Progress is read and understood by eVe- 

ry child in every nursery, althougW it 75 as outright and ab- 

stract an allegory as ever sprung from the fancy ofman. ‘The 
reason 1s, that x emperance, and Charity, and Faith, and their 
plain-coated companions, are known as soon as seen, and the 
connexion between each oftheir names and their several adven- 
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tures and exploits is understood at once. But when young 
gentlemen, who have passed through the university, and 
young ladies, who shrink not even at Locke, and are ac- 
quainted with all Sir Humplhiry’s discoveries, commit them- 
selves to the perusal of the Faery Queene, in vain do they call 
into exercise all their powers and resources of etymology, to 
elucidate certain of the characters there celebrated. To one 
brave knight they perhaps at first ascribe the character of 
Honour. By the time however that his adventures are con- 
cluded, they have found reason twenty times to change his 
title. Some gentle damozell too may so far at first get into 
the good graces of the reader, that he whispers within him- 
self, « This, I suppose, is Chastity.’ A few stanzas onward, 

however, the virtuous Chastity is found in a_ predicament 
which not only disappoints the reader’s expectations, but also 
mortifies or even puts in question his sagacity. And thus, 
before a struggle is made through half of the six books, the 
whole work is generally dismissed with something like a part- 
ing execration against allegory. Ill-fated allegory! why art 
thou made responsible for the accidental frailties of one of thy 
most illustrious votaries? Why should the pedantries and mis- 
nomers of Spenser fall upon thy head? Arise, some Tibbald, 
some Warburton, or Johnson, and with the ingenuity which 
was displayed on the Vice of Shakspeare, let the person- 
ages of Spenser be redeemed from that odium which they 
have so woefully incurred, and from that oblivion to which 
the lapse of time and the change of language are but already 
hurrying them too fast! 

We are after all very willing to confess, that even this 
clearing up would not leave the Faery Queene so complete a 
piece of plain ground as the ¢smooth-shaven green’ of most 
of our modern poems. But we never will confess, till the 
experiment has been made, that it would not be beaten by as 
great a number of travellers, who would derive from the very 
exercise of surmounting its difliculties and eluding its per- 
plexities, a richer aggregate of pleasure.—We are lad that 
the mention of pleasure leads us away from the tedious track 
of discussion, and suggests to us the more agreeable task of 
speaking directly in the praise of Spenser. 

In some respects Spenser is superiour to Shakspeare. He 
wields the rod of enchantment with a more soothing and in- 
sinuating effect—and he throws on the colourings of his de- 
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scription a brighter fluod of light, as well as a softer body of 
shade. It is true he has a smaller number of brilliant pas- 
sages; but then he redeems this comparative defect by a 
much less abundance of trash. He wrote at leisure, and de. 
liberately waited for inspiration; Shakspeare scribbled 
against time—chased the muse—won gloriously indeed—but 
sometimes abused her! ‘The stanza of Spenser was too pre- 
cious an encasement for nonsense ; whilst the colloquial struc- 
ture of Shakspeare’s materiel admitted the basencss along 
with the richness of sentiment. For though somewhat para- 
doxical, it is nevertheless a fact, that the difficulties of rhyme 
(and no versification is so much invelved in them as the Spense- 
rian) keep the mind perpetually awake in pursuit of something 
good ; and no poet, who has a spark of soul, ever pens a line 
for the sake of rhyme alone—he gives to each of his bells a 
tongue. Whereas the facilities of blank verse and prose, 
though they may not impede invention, yet by contracting the 
sphere of our minor associations of ideas, often lull us into 
the adoption of any sentiment that offers itself first. 

Another and a higher merit of Spenser is the lofty and sus- 
tained tone of morality, which pervades the whole of his ex- 
cellent poem. Not but there are many passages in the Faery 
Queene of too dangerous a tendency, if taken separate from 
the general order, and from their more immediate concatena- 
tion. But let him who experiences danger from a single line 
or a single scene, read on to the close of the adventure in which 
it occurs. ‘‘he sequel will be sure to contain a sedative to rec- 
tify and quell the combustion of the most unhallowed imagi- 
nation. Vice is never represented there without its merited 
and inevitable consequences. But what is better still, our 
poet generally prepares us to encounter his ¢ slippery places,’ 
by a previous train of pure and delicate sentiment, with which 
he artfully excites emotions that strengthen, and moulds us 
into ‘an attitude which fortifies, our fallible virtue. And this is 
the praise of Spenser, that whilst his subject inevitably leads 
his readers among scenes which are a fiery furnace to virtue, 
he is the only man who, like the angel of God, could guard 
them safely through, whilst the astonished critick exclaims 
with Nebuchadnezzar, ‘Lo, I see four men loose, walking 
in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt.’ Such is the 
Faery Queene—a poem, which draws so nice a line of distinc- 
tion between the wantonness of nature and the mysterics o! 
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wickedness, that in its perusal the cheek of virtue scarcely 
knows wiy it blushes, whilst the rapacity of a depraved im- 
agination seeks for its food in vain. 

From the general merit and moral character of the poem, 
we pass to a brief consideration of its lighter graces. 

The Faery Queene is a repository of all the minor beauties 
of poetry.—Unbounded variety in its descriptions —exact 
fidelity in its copies of nature—inimitable playfulness in its 
sallies of fancy—irresistible severity in its satire—a ravishing 
transport in its flights of passion—an unsparing copiousness, 
fertility, and richness of imagery—in short, there is not a 
flower of Parnassus, which is not to be gathered there. 


The Jesuits. 


Tue first conquests of Ignatius in Paris, were Lefevre 
and Francis Xavier, who taught philosophy in the universi- 
ty. He soon afterwards engaged four other disciples, Lai- 
nez, Salmeron, Bobadilla and Rudriguez. To bind his dis- 
ciples to him by irrevocable ties, he led them, on the day of 
the assumption, to the church of Mont Martre near Paris, 
where Lefevre, who had lately been made a priest, read the 
mass and administered the sacrament to them, in the Subter- 
ranean chapel. 

After the mass, they all seven together, with loud and dis- 
tinct voices, took an oath, to undertake, in a certain time, a 


journey to Jerusalem, for the conversion of the infidels of the 


Levant, to renounce every thing they possessed in the world, 
except what was necessary for their enterprise ; and in case 
they could not accomplish it, to throw themselves at the feet 
of the pope, to offer him their services, to place themselves 
under his orders, wherever it should please him to send them. 
Afterwards, three other disciples joined themselves to the 
first, namely, Le Jay, Codur and Brouét. For the perform. 
ance of their vow, these companions agreed upon a rendez- 
vous at Venice. On their way, though they were not yet 
priests, they preached publickly. At Venice these new 
preachers were attacked with vivacity. But Ignatius had 
the address to lull this storm, and he was there even elevated 
to the priesthood, with several of his disciples. 'They resort- 
ed to Rome at the close of Lent in 1538. Assembled at ‘the 
Vol. V.° No. 5. 4.0 
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house of Quirino Garzonio, they agreed that it was necessa- 
ry, as soon as possible, to erect themselves into a religious or- 
der, to prevent the company from ever dissolving, and to 
put themselves into a condition to multiply themselves in 
all places, and to continue to all ages. ‘These were large 
views. Ignatius would not have his society bounded by 
time nor place. On his arrival at Rome, this extatick patri- 
arch declared to his disciples, that as they combatted under 
the banner of Jesus Christ, the company had no other title to 
assume, but that of “THE SOCIETY OF JESUS.’ ‘This name 
had been conceived in his head during his retirement at Man- 
reze, in the first year of his conversion, and after the vision 


‘of the two standards, by which he had figured the plan of his 


order, under warlike images. 
He did not, however, conduct himself by his visions, so en- 


tirely as to neglect his human means for extricating himself 


from difficulties and disembarrassing himself of accusations 
which were every where brought against him. For he was 
formidably attacked at Rome, as he had been at Venice, at 
Paris, at Salamanca, and at Alcala, for his singular conduct, 
his indiscretions, and his enterprises of preaching and direct- 
ing consciences. But he knew how to overcome these oppo- 
sitions by insinuating himself into the grandees and by acting 
the conrtier. By this address, notwithstanding all the obsta- 
cles in his way, he accomplished his purpuse of obtaining the 
approbation of his order by the pope Paul HI. He had pre- 
sented, in 1539, the project of his institution to this Pon- 
tiff, who had committed it to three cardinals for examination. 

Guidiccioni, one of these censors, a man of great merit and 
very learned, was very much opposed to this innovation. He 
even composed a book to enforce the reasons of his opposi- 
tion ; and his authority determined the two other cardinals. 

During this examination, there arrived an event, which was 
the origin of the great credit which the Jesuits afterwards 
obtained at the court of Portugal. John IH. king of Por- 
tugal, wished to send missionaries to tlie Indies. He in- 
structed his ambassador at Rome to procure him ten. This 
ambassador was Mascarenhas, intimately connected with Is- 
natius, who, it is said, had been his confessor. He requested 
of Ignatius, some of his companions. Ignatius gave him 
Rodriguez and Bobadilla. ‘The last falling sick, he subst 
tuted Xavier. 
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Mascarenhas carried with him to Portugal these two mis- 
sionaries, who departed from Rome on the 415th of March 
4540, more than six months before the approbation of the in- 
stitution by the pope. Rodriguez remained in Portugal. 
Xavier went to India. Xavier appeared to be endowed with 
excellent qualities, and full of zeal for the salvation of souls, 
This missionary, who had taken the vow of poverty, and who 
has been graced by the Jesuits with the title of apostle of the 
indies, with the view to strike and gain the pagan princes, 
appeared before them, in the richest apparel, with splendid 
equipages, and a numerous train of lackeys. He continued 
this ostentation to the last days of his life, and the Jesuits 
have not failed to exalt, with fervid panegyricks, this ardent 
charity of their apostle. Some however have questioned the 
prudence of displaying such a contrast between the apostles 
of the new work’, and those of the first ages of Christianity. 

Ignatius, an intriguer by nature, and who had subtilty 
enough to insinuate himself into favour with the great, employ- 
ed all sorts of means to remove the obstacles to the approba- 
tion of his institution. Perceiving that the great objection 
was, that the obedience promised to the pope was not. abso- 
lute, he now promised an obedience without bounds, such as 
he had intended should be sworn to the general of his order, 
who should be elected. Paul ILL. flattered by tiis promise, be- 
gan to be more favourable. 

On this occasion, Cardinal Contarin, connected with Igna- 
tius, served him eflicatiously. After the most pressing solici- 
tations and upon the promise of the most implicit submis- 
sion to the pope, Paul III. by a bull of the twenty seventh 
of September 1545, approved the institution of Ignatius, re- 
straining, however, the number of members of sixty. But 
this restriction was soon removed by a bull of 1543. 

That which distinguishes this institution from others, is not 
any rule which subjects the members to any remarkable 
practices. The Jesuits themselves proclaim, in ¢ examina- 
tion general,’ which they have placed at the head of their con- 
stitutions, that their kind of life is common, and that they are 
not obliged to submit to any penitences or mortifications. of 
any particular kind. Their institution is founded in privi- 
leges rather than rules. 

In fact, if we make an extract of the privileges upon which 
this society is founded, and ef the papal bulls to the number 
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of more than forty which the Jesuits have obtained, we shall 
see that they have procured themselves to be exempted from 
all jurisdiction, both ecclesiastical and civil, from all tythes 
and impositions for themselves and their property ; that their 
institution 1S an invasion, a universal encroachment on the 
rights of bishops, of curates, of universities, of corporations, 
of princes, of magistrates, of all authorities temporal and 
spiritual ; that these exorbitant privileges, with which they 
have caused themselves to be invested, are fit only to over- 
throw all governments, and to spread troubles and confusion 
every where. ‘They have procured it to be decided by papal 
bulls, that the government of their suciety is purely MONARCH- 
1caL. From the origin of their establishment, the Jesuits 
proposed to themselves, to swallow up all orders, all powers, 
all authority, all property, in one word, to concentrate every 
thing in their society and become universal monarchs. 

If such were the views of Ignatius, when, immediately after 
his conversion in the midst of his seraphick visions, he form- 
ed the plan of his society; it must be acknowledged, that he 
had a vast genius, born for great enterprises, and that he 
thought less of being an apostle, than a conqueror. 

It appears that the Jesuits chose to paint him in this lat- 
ter character. They have engraved upon this tomb, the fol- 
lowing inscription. ‘« Whoever you are, represent to your- 
self the image of the great Pompey, of Cesar, or of Alexan- 
der. Open your eyes to the truth, and you will see upon this 
marbie, that Ignatius was greater than all those conquer- 
ors.’ 

Jesus Christ, in establishing his religion, has expressly ex- 
cluded ail domination. Far from establishing a monarchy, 
he willed that all should be decided by assemblies, and by the 

oll. 
' But in the houses of the Jesuits, nothing is decided by the 
poll. Gregory XIV, by his bull of 1594, declares that Igna- 
tius determined that the government of his society should be 
monarchical, and that every thing should be decided by the 
single will of the general. The plan of Ignatius then, is in 


direct contradiction to the plan of Jesus Christ. 
INQISITOR. 
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Visit to the Elixabeth Islands. 


[A party of gentlemen lately visited the old colony and the 
Elizabeth islands. The following letter, giving an account of 
their journey, may amuse some of our readers. | 


DEAR , Boston, 2 Aug. 1817. 

I promised to relate to you the incidents of my ride ; and it 
is my first occupation to address you, ¢ to tell of all I felt and 
all I saw,’ or rather of all that I remember; for I did not 
see and feel so little in a week, as to promise that I will re- 
collect it allina day. 

Monday the 2ist of July we left Boston for New Bedford. 
Near the road side in Abington we observed a remarkable 
tree, one of the ancient boundaries of the Plymouth Colony, 
whose inhabitants, after an union of more than a century 
with Massachusetts Bay, are still proud of their former in- 
dependence, and of the superiour antiquity of their settlement. 
We were told that the road, on which we travelled, passed 
through the most fertile part of the Colony. The vegetation 
was certainly more forward than in the immediate vicinity of 
Boston. The rye was abundant, and in many fields ripe for 
harvest. In some, the reapers were actually employed. The 
Indian cern was backward and unpromising. ‘The sides of 
the road were, during the first part of our ride, covered with 
roses in full bloom, and through the whole of it decorated 
with the red lily. In the town of Midéleborough, thirty 
eight miles from Boston, we stopped a few moments on the 
banks of Assawampset pond, a lake six miles in length and 
three in breadth, whose deep coves, and bold and extensive 
promontories, present many beautiful scenes, agreeably diver- 
sified by wildness and cultivation. It is very shallow and its 
bottom consists of bog iron ore, which has been an article of 
commerce ever since its discovery in1747. The lake is owned 
in 70 undivided shares by the assignees of the original settlers 
of the town. Any person may dig the ore, which is sold on 
fhe banks of the lake at from four to seven dollars per ton, 
according to its quality. ‘The purchaser pays the further 
sum of one dollar per ton to the proprietors, and the ore is then 
smelted, and cast into hollow ware in this and the neighbour- 
ing towns. The quantity now dug here is much less than for- 
merly, hardly exceeding one hundred tonsa year. We rode 
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two miles along the western bank of this lake, and before we 
quitted it, saw on our right Long Pond, which in one place 


approaches so near it as to leave only a passage for the road 
between them. 

On Assawampset was committed the murder of Sausaman, 
the immediate occasion of the war between our ancestors and 
King Philip, professedly a war of extermination, in which 
the two parties, struggling for existence, displayed a foresight 
and sagacity in planning their military enterprises, and a 
rapidity, fearlessness, and perseverance in executing them, 
which render that age one of the most interesting periods of 
our history ; though the occasional acts of perfidy and atroc- 
ity committed on both sides make it one of the least honour- 
able. 

Now step forward again about a hundred and forty years 
from those scenes of blood, enter with us the peaceful dwel- 
lings of the Quakers of New Bedford, and say if humanity 
has not gained by the exchange. This town of New Bed- 
ford, where we arrived on Monday evening, and were de- 
tained by rain during the whole of Tuesday, is finely situat- 
ed on a gentle acclivity, rising from the western bank of the 
Acushnet, and commands a perfect view of the town of Fair- 
haven and the hamlet of Oxford, which occupy lower and 
more level ground on the other side of the river. It contains 
about two thousand five hundred inhabitants, a large portion 
of them Friends. The remainder is divided into two societies 
of baptists and two of congregationalists. It contains also an 
academy for the instruction of voth sexes, possessing a libra- 
ry of eight hundred volumes, the gift of Samuel Elam Esq. 
and a philosophical apparatus ;—a charity school for the ed- 
ucation of eighty two children, supported and superintended 
by young ladies ;—a museum belonging to a society of gen- 
tlemen ; and a social library. Many of the inhabitants are 
engaged in the whale fishery, and they wisely retain among 
themselves the profits of manufacturing, as well as of collect- 
ing the spermaceti. The plunder of the whales. pursued and 
destroyed in the Pacifick ocean, never quits their hands till it 
has gone through the whole process, which fits it for use, and 
is prepared to illuminate the ball room. 

At seven o’clock on Wednesday morning we lift New Bed- 
ford in a sloop, descended ¢ that stately sound,’ Buzzard’s bay, 
and anchored near the westernmost of the Elizabeth islands ; 
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the first spot in New England occupied by Europeans, and 
the only one inhabited by them in the glorious days of Queen 
Bess. ' 

In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold and thirty one others left 
England in a small bark to seek their fortunes in America. 
Believing that the common route by the Canary islands was 
unnecessarily circuitous, Gosnold steered directly west, and on 
the fourteenth of May, after a passage of seven weeks, came 
within sight of the coast of Massachusetts bay. He did not 
Jand here, but sailing along the shore toward the south, pass- 
ed Cape Cod, to which he gave the name it now bears, from 
the number of cod fish, that he caught there. Standing out 
to sea to avoid the Pollock rip, he overshot in the night the 
eastern entrance of the Vineyard sound, and afterwards, re- 
turning toward the land, coasted along the southern shore of 
the island now called Martha’s Vineyard, suppvsing it a part 
of the main. ‘To Noman’s Land he gave the name of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, which has been since transferred, by some 
strange accident, to the larger island in its vicinity. After 
doubling a high ledge of rocks running a mile into the sea, he 
anchored in a cove of the island near them ; naming it Eliz- 
abeth island in honour of the Queen. This island, possessing 
a very fertile soil, was then covered with trees and uninhab- 
ited. In the western part of it they found a pond of fresh 
water two miles in circumference, separated from the sea on 
one side by a narrow beach ; andin this pond a ‘rocky islet,’ 
of about one acre, on which they determined to fix their res- 
idence. A part of the company remained there three weeks, 
occupied in throwing up a fort, digging and stoning a cel- 
lar, and builing a dwelling house ; while the rest. explored 
the neighbouring continent and procured a cargo of sassafras 
and skins. It was intended that twenty of their number 
should remain in their new habitation, and that the others 
should return to England to sell their cargo, and procure the 
means of establishing a permanent colony. Some difficulties 
however were occasioned by a dispute about the mode of di- 
viding the profits of the voyage; and soon afterwards the 
discovery that they had not provisions enough to victual both 
the fort and the vessel, and an attack on one of their boats by 
the natives, who had previously appeared friendly to them, 
completely discouraged them, and induced them to abandon, 
the enterprise, and set sail for England on the eighteenth of 
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June, three weeks after their first occupation of the island, 
Dr. Belknap takes some pains to justify them for relinquish- 
ing their project so soon, by dwelling on the imprudence of 
remaining without the means of defence or of subsistence ; but 
it seems to me that they need no justification. ‘They were 
under no obligation to remain; they had voluntarily under- 
taken an expedition for profit, and had a right to abandon it 
as soon as they were weary of the enterprise. 

The name of Elizabeth was afterwards given to the whole 
group of islands in Buzzard’s Bay, and it seems to have 
been doubted which of them was occupied by Gosnold, till 
Dr. Belknap, visiting them in 1797, found the most westerly 
to agree perfectly with the description given of their resi- 
dence by the adventurers ; and even thought that he discov- 
ered the remains of their cellar. Some young gentlemen of 
New Bedford had since visited the spot without finding these 
remains ; and it was one object of our journey to ascertain 
whether any such existed. Having landed on the eastern 
shore of the Island, and walked across it, we found at the 
other extremity a long, triangular pond, almost in the shape 
of a powder-horn, with its base near the western side of the 
Island, and its point directed toward the north. Its banks 
on the west and south are high; on the north it is separated 
from the sea by a curving beach not thirty yards wide, across 
which we dragged our boat and launched it into the fresh 
water of the pond. I call it fresh only because it is not 
salt, for it is too brackish even for the palate of a Bosto- 
nian. In the western end of the pond is a high islet, sur- 
rounded by a rocky margin and covered with a very rich soil, 
in which were growing the wild goosberry, the grape, elder, 
mallows, primrose, eglantine, yarrow, sumach, wild parsnip, 
beach plum, wild cherry, wild pea, Solomon’s seal, the con- 
volvulus, thoroughwort, and red clover. ‘The stump of a red 
cedar stood 1iear the shore, and we brought home a piece of 
it as a remembrancer of our expedition. On the northern 
bank of the islet about ten yards from the water, we found a 
sinall excavation overgrown with bushes and grass, on one 
side of which were three large stones in a row at the distance 
of three feet from each other, having under them other stones 
of the same size lying in the same direction. Between these 
were smaller stones, which appeared by their form and 
smoothness to have been taken from the beach. In another 
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slight excavation twenty eight yards south of the former near 
the centre and highest part of the islet, were similar stones, 
but very few in number, and not disposed in any apparent or- 
der. Ondigging in other parts of the islet, we found none 
of the same kind. We conjectured that the first excavation 
was all that remained of Gusnold’s cellar, and the latter a 
part of the trench dug for the purpose of forming the fort. 
There can be no doubt that this was the place of his resi- 
dence, for there is no other pond containing an islet in any 
one of the Elizabeth Islands. Every feature of the scene re- 
minded us of the narrative of its discoverers. ‘The trees in- 
deed have fallen and left no trace of their existence, except the 
term Copicut, shady, the appellation of a lofty promontory, 
extending from the centre of the island toward the north ; 
but the soil is still fertile, the beach, the lake, the islet are 
unaltered, and are rendered by their natural beauties, no less 
than by the recollections, with which they are associated, 
well worthy of the attention of a poet; and the gigantick rocks 
near the western coast of the island, against which the waves 
dash with the foam, and the fury, and the deafening noise of 
acataract, would form as grand a picture in an epick poem, as 
Acroceraunia or Charybdis. But their names - These 
rocks are the sow and pigs ;—the blooming islet is Quawck 
Island ; the beautiful lake and the island, which contains 
it, are styled Poocutohhunkunnoh island and pond, which is 
sometimes elegantly abbreviated into Cuttyhunk. What 
words for the lips of the muses !—The delicate ears of some 
of our party could not endure them, and we therefore gave 
to the pond and islet the name of their discoverer, Gosnold, 
and softened down the Indian appellation of the principal is!- 
and into Cuttoona, which you and other poets are expected 
always to employ hereafter, except in those cases, where it 
may be necessary for the sake of the rhyme, to make use of 
Quawck, Poecutohhunkunnoh, and Cuttyhunk. 

We dined on Gosnold’s Islet. On the beach which sepa- 
rates his pond from the ocean, we found the murex canicula- 
tus, a shell confounded by the inhabitants of this part of the 
Commonwealth with the murex carica, under the common 
name of perriwinkle, which properly belongs to neither. The 
island of Cuttoona contains about 516 acres, and has two houses 
on its eastern end, occupied by three families, who hire the 
island for 250 dollars per annum, and keep on it 16 cows and’ 
Vol. V. No. 3. Af 
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500 sheep. We re-embarked in the afternoon, and with a 
fair wind and favourable tide, coasted along the northern shore 
of Nashawenna, and passed through Quicks’ hole between 
that island and Pasque Island to Tarpaulin Cove, a fine har- 
bour on the south side of Nashaun, where we slept. A light- 
house 32 feet high, built of granite found in the island, is just 
erected on the point of land forming the southwestern side of 
the harbour. 

The next day, Thursday, we set sail for Gay Head, the 
northwestern extremity of Martha’s Vineyard. It was call- 
ed by Gosnold Dover Cliff, and owes its present name to the 
singular beauty of its appearance, when seen from the shore. 
In that direction it presents to the eye a perpendicular cliff 
150 feet high, principally composed of white and blue clay, 
in which are irregularly interspersed vast beds of red and yel- 
low ochre, and of a black substance, which has been thought 
to indicate the existence of coal in its vicinity. Excavations 
have been made to the depth of 30 feet, in the hope of obtain- 
ing that valuable mineral, without success. The ochres are 
of a very bad quality. ‘The white clay is the only useful ma. 
terial found here, and is sold by the Indians deliverable on 
board vessels for three dollars and a half, and in the cliff for 
one dollar per ton. ‘The black part of the cliff seems to con- 
sist of decayed vegetable matier, and abounds with pyrites 
and with long, slender crystals of gypsum, called by the in- 
habitants Maushop’s needles. On the edge of the cliff is the 
Devil’s Den, a vast and deep basin, one side of which appears 
to have been washed away by the sea. Its form has induced 
some persons to consider it as the crater of an extinct volca- 
no, but we saw no Volcanick appearances near it. It was 
once the dwelling of Maushbop. According to the tradition 
of the Indians, when their ancestors first came from the west 
to this island, they found it occupied by Maushop, a benevo- 
ient but capricious being, of gigantick frame and supernatur- 
al power. His daily food was broiled whales, and he threw 
many of them. on the coast for the support of his Indian 
neighbours. At last, weary of the world, he sent his sons and 
daughter to play at ball, and while they were engaged in 
their sport, drew his toe across the beach, on which they 
were, and separated it from the island. The returning tide 

rising over it, the brothers crowded round their sister, care- 
less of their own danger; and while sinking themselves, were 
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only anxious to keep her head above the waves. Maushop 
commended their fraternal affection, bade them always love 
and protect their sister, and preserved their lives by convert- 
ing them into whale killers, a sort of grampus, whose de- 
scendants stili delight to sport about the ancient dwelling of 
their great progenitor. The giant then hurled his wife Sa- 
conet into the air, and plunging himself beneath the waves, 
disappeared forever. Saconct fell on the promontory of Rhode 
Island, which now bears her name, and long lived there, ex- 
acting tribute from all passengers. At length she was con- 
verted into stone, still however retaining her former shape, 
till the white men, mistaking her probably for an idol, lop- 
ped off both her arms; but her mutilated form remains to 
this day on the spot where she fell, and affords lasting and 
unimpeachable evidence of the truth of the tradition. 

The west end of Martha’s Vineyard containing 3000 acres 
of the best land in the island, and including Gay Head, is 
reserved for the Indians established at this place and their 
descendants. ‘The whole number of proprietors is said to be 
250; only 150 reside here at present. The land is undivid- 
ed ; but each man cultivates as much as he pleases, and no 
one intrudes on the spot, which another has appropriated by 
his labour. They have not the power of alienating their 
lands, being considered as perpetual children, and their prop- 
erty committed to the care of guardians appointed by the 
government of Massachusetts. ‘These guardians let a part 
of the territory to whites, and appropriate the income to the 
support of the Indians. Intermarriages between the mem- 
bers of this tribe and negroes are so common, that there now 
exist very few of pure Indian descent. One of these few we 
had the pleasure of seeing, when, tempted by curiosity, we 
had entered her miserable dwelling. It did not require a 
very powerful imagination to convert her into another Meg 
Merrilies. Her countenance bore the traces of extreme age, 
but her form, though slender, was erect, her voice firm, and 
her remarks shrewd and pertinent. ‘The muscles of her face 
possessed a calmness and immobility, which seemed to prove 
that nothing agitated her feelings, while the quickness of her 
eye denoted that nothing escaped her observation. This 
cast of countenance, and the character it expresses, are not 
however peculiarities of the individual ; they distinguish the 
whole race. 
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The Indians of Gay Head have latedy sent a memorial to 
the: General Court, stating their grievances, and a committee 
has been appointed to examine into the ground of their com- 
plaints. Idleness is undoubtedly the great evil that afflicts 
them. Can it be remedied? We should not be discouraged 
because the efforts hitherto made for the improvement of 
their characters have been ineffectual ; for it is not certain 
that they have been properly directed. Schools have been 
occasionally established among them to teach them reading 
and writing, arts of which they know not the value. Mis- 
sionaries are constantly employed to preach the gospel to 
them. «But beings so indifferent to their fate that they will 
not make provision even for to day, cannot be expected to 
take much pains to prepare for futurity. They need some 
strong and direct excitement to rouse them from their torpor. 
It has been proposed to give them the power of alienating 
their property, which would soon be squandered. They 
would then be compelled to toil for a subsistence; and habits 
of industry once acquired might last longer than the necessi- 


‘ty, in which they originated. Nor would there be any cru- 


elty in thus permitting them to waste their property, if it 
were certain that the experiment would succeed. Could 
they obtain industrious habits in exchange for their lands, it 
would be a profitable bargain to them, as well as to the com- 
munity. But it may be said, and I fear too truly, that the 
present generation, palsied by inveterate indolence and ig- 
norant of any occupation capable of affording them immedi- 
ate subsistence, would sink in despondency, and find it easi- 
er to die than to labour. Is there however no hope for their 
children? Might they not be collected in one seminary, where 
they should be taught the mechanick arts, and incited to exe 
ertion by emulation, the hope of reward, and the fear of 
punishment; and when their education should be completed, 
instead of being left here to be corrupted by their predeces- 
sors, sent forth to make their own way in the world2 The 
Indians are not incapable of serving themselves and the pub- 
lick. Many of them are employed in the whaling vessels of 
New Bedford, and are distinguished by their activity and ex- 
pertness. Such a project would indeed be expensive, but 
might ultimately prove less so than the present mode of pro- 
viding for their support. We ought not to despise them be- 
cause they are ignorant and degraded ; for perhaps they are 
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ignorant and degraded. only because they have already been 
so much despised. There is no school now at Gay Head. 
We returned to pass another night at Tarpaulin cove, where 
we found excellent accommodations. Early on Friday 
morning our party set forward in a waggon, on horseback, 
and on foot for the northeastern end of Nashaun. This isl- 
and is seven and a half miles long ; and one and three quar- 
ters broad. It contains about two thousand sheep, and is in 
high repute for the excellence of its butter and cheese. 
While all the Elizabeth islands west of it have been stripped 
of their woods, the trees here, consisting of beech, pine, oak, 
and hickory, have been carefully preserved, and afford shelter 
to a hundred deer, one of which bounded across our path at 
a little distance before us. Our conductor was a lively and 
intelligent young farmer, who has the superintendence of the 
island, and resides at its northern extremity. We were 
quite pleased with the neatness and simplicity of his house ; 
but imagine my surprise, on taking up a book, to find that 


it was the Fables of Lafontaine, which opened of itself at that. 


exquisite, inimitable tale «Les deux pigeons.’ This was 
something romantick, and we began to look about us fora 
goddess in disguise. But on inquiry we found the sober 
fact to be, that our young farmer was a Frenchman, who had 
left his country at the age of fourteen, and acquired our lan- 
guage so perfectly, that even when acquainted with his ori- 
gin, we could not detect the slightest foreign accent. After 
dinner we left Nashaun delighted with every thing that we 
had seen there. The Elizabeth Islands are part of Chil- 
mark, a town on Martha’s Vineyard ;—their names are Cut- 
tyhunk, Penaquese, Gull, Nashawcenn. Pesque, Nashaun, 
Onkatomka, Nannamisset, the two Ram islands, and the 
three Wepeckets. They are generally stocked with sheep, 
the average weight of whose fleeces is full three pounds. 
Those brought from the main are far less likely to live here 
than those born on the islands themselves. 

In the boat, which conveyed us from Nashaun to Falmouth, 
Wwe observed the words ¢ O navis que tibi creditum &c.’ writ- 
ten by the pencil of our friend Dr. B 
Nashaun four days before us, and knew that we should fol- 
low him. As our party consisted of seven, I considered my- 





self entitled to a seventh part of the compliment, and was: 


proud of my portion ; but would have resigned it willingly 
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for the pleasure of his company. We sailed by Onkatomka, 
where one thousand five hundred bushels of salt are annually 
made by evaporation from sea water. ‘lhe overseer receives, 
as a compensation for the whole Jabour, one fifth part of the 
produce. At Falmouth forty thousand bushels are made, 
valued at fifty cents a bushel. From the. water remaining 
after this process they make Glauber’s salts, worth two cents 
a pound, at an expense not exceeding that previously incur- 
red by extracting the common salt. The fuel requisite for 
this purpose costs nothing more than the labour of cutting it. 
From Falmouth an excellent road led us to Sandwich, which 
we reached on Friday evening. 

Saturday morning, after catching a mess of trout for 
dinner, we visited the ruined cellar of the sachem of Mon- 
umet, the neighbourhood of which was the scene of an in- 
teresting adventure in the life of Captain Standish. We al- 
so looked at the ground, through which it has been proposed 
to cut a canal seven miles long, connecting Buzzard’s bay 
with that of Barnstable. It is said that their waters do not 
stand at the same level; but this inconvenience would be 
remedied by a lock. More serious objections are, that the 
navigation of Buzzard’s bay is neither easy nor safe; that 
the force of the tides and the nature of the soil, which is pure 
sand, would obstruct the canal, and that in winter, when 
most needed, because the passage round Cape Cod is then 
most dangerous, it would be rendered impassable by ice. On 
the other hand, the advantages to be derived by our capital from 
such a passage are great and obvious. Even should it admit 
vessels of the smallest size only, it would induce those, who oc- 
cupy the shores of the sound, to direct their commerce entire- 
ly to Boston, where they would find manners, and a mede 
of transacting business more similar to their own, than those 
of New York. It is by facilitating the means of intercourse 
between Boston and other parts of the state, that the former 
is to be rendered the great mart of our manufactures; not 
by establishing extensive manufactories within the limits of 
the town; they are always pernicious in populous places ; 
for have we any reason to expect an exemption from their 
evils, since the same causes, that produce so much mischief 
elsewhere, will operate here. In such establishments crowds 
of both sexes are collected from all parts of the country, sud- 
denly exposed to many new temptations, removed from theif 
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early habits and associations ; freed from the salutary res- 
traints imposed on them by the constant presence of those, 
whose opinions they have been accustomed to respect; sev- 
ered from all their natural connexions ; torn from their na- 
tive soil, from the spot where they had taken root and flour- 
ished ; and thrown together to corrupt in a heap, under the 
heated atmosphere of the town. 

Sunday we remained at Sandwich, and on Monday morn- 
ing left it ona very sandy road for Plymouth. In the course 
of our ride we saw two large rocks, called Sacrifice rocks, 
from a custom, still prevalent among the Indians, of throwing 
sticks of wood or branches of trees on them whenever they 
pass. Nobody seems to know the date or motive of this prac- 
tice. Near the road, seven miles south of Plymouth, is Clam 
Pudding pond, on whose borders the judges of the colony, 
when they made their pedestrian circuits in old times, were 
accustomed to stop, and draw forth from their wallets their 
homely meal, consisting of roasted clams and hard Indian 
pudding, the luxuries of that age of simplicity. At Plymouth 
we made it our first business to visit ‘ Forefathers’ rock,’ the 
landing place of the pilgrims of 1620, a more accessible, but 
far more interesting spot than Gosnold’s islet. The men, 
who landed here, did not abandon their enterprise, though 
they had want and perils to contend with, as well as their pre- 
decessors. But they came with a different character and dif- 
ferent motives; they had been inured to adversity, excited 
and invigorated by persecution ; they knew that the hopes of 
their friends in Holland depended on_ their perseverance ; 
and they had made a contract with the Virginia company in 
England, by which they were pledged to remain here. The 
unexpected difficulties which they encountered, the want of 
food, the severity of the climate, the disease which destroyed 
nearly half their number in the first winter, would have dis- 
couraged most men, and perhaps have justified them in re- 
turning to Europe, notwithstanding their obligations to re- 
main. But these werenot the men to urge the plea of neces- 
sity. In their estimation it was necessary to do their duty, 


| but it was not necessary to live. And they have their re- | 
|, ward. The evils endured by them, great as they were, are 
© acheap price for the blessings that they have purchased for 

- their children. We are enjoying the recompense of their 


sufferings, and gathering the fraits of their labour. 
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The last interesting event, that I remember, was our sit- 
ting in Governour Carver’s chair inthe barber’s shop at 
Plymouth. 

Such are the incidents and reflections, which have pleased 
your friend ; but the greatest of my pleasures was the society 
of my companions ; and it was not the least of them to re- 
turn. 


A Retreat for the Sane. 


Huc propius me 


Dum doceo insanire omnes, vos ordine adite. 
Hor, 


MR. EDITOR, 
It is obvious, that in the present sfate of this country, 
when very little money can be spared from individual and 
national wants, even te publick institutions of the most gener- 
al and acknowledged utility, none should be undertaken, buf 
upon the surest and most permanent foundation, and of which 
the practicability, as well as usefulness is perfectly well as- 
certained. It becomes then important when a project of great 
and common interest is afoot, the plan and conduct of which, 
being once decided upon, do not readily adinit of alteration, 
that a liberal discussion of the subject should previously be 
had, and the various obstacles to it freely exposed. Nor 
should the investigation in such cases be limited to those 
only, who, from their occupations and course of thought, might 
be supposed the most competent to decide questions of that 
particular nature. Many of the hints which fall, as it were by 
chance, from the comparatively stupid and unlettered, may, in 
the hands of the wise and well informed, be turned to very good 
account. ‘The above remarks are made, by way of apology 
for offering a few thoughts upon the recent plan of an hos- 
pital for the Insane. I am well aware that in touching upen 
this subject, and advancing those notions about it which a 
most careful and thorough investigation has caused me to 
adopt, I have very many difficulties to contend with ; difficul- 
ties the more hard to be overcome, because they take their 
origin in our strongest and most confirmed passions and 
prejudices, and are fostered and established by the usual 
modes of education. A deep sense, however, of the good el- 
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fects to be produeed by my opinions, upon the advancement of 
civilization, the progress of true knowledge, and the perma- 
nent happiness of mankind ;-and the recollection that no im- 
portant revolution in publick opinion has ever been brought 
about, but with the greatest opposition, and by very slow de- 
grees, has encouraged me. [ shall not pretend to enter at 
great length into the subject s—a brief statement of some of the 
most prominent objections to this plan, as it now stands, to- 
gether with my own theory respecting it, will comprise all I 
have to say. | 

To effect a separation between the sane and insane persons 
of the community, seems indeed to be a most desirable object, 
take it in whatever point of view we may ; but the manner 
and means of best effecting this separation, under existing 
cireumstances, is not so plain and obvious, I apprehend, as 
some may choose to think it, but will be found, on the con- 
trary, to require no little consideration and forethought. 
The first, and fundamental errour of the intelligent gentlemen 
who have planned this institution, arises, I conceive, from an 
incorrect estimate of the number of insane persons in the 
community. Since my getting into years, and retiring from 
active business, I have been in the habit of devoting much of 
my time to works which treat of the mind. In pursuing this 
course, I chanced to take up, Some years ago, a treatise upon 
mental diseases, written by a very eminent physician of this 
country, since deceased, in which it was stated, as a well as- 
certained and undeniable fact, that about two thirds of the in- 
habitants of this world were not in their right minds. Hav- 
ing never before turned my thoughts that way, I was at first 
greatly astonished at the doctrine, and almost questioned the 
sanity of the learned author himself; being induced however, 
from its novelty, to look further into the matter, I very soon 
came fully into his opinion, and have ever since been the 
more and more strengthened in it. In consequence of the late 
successful attempt at the establishment of the above institu- 
tion, | was lead, with the assistance of a friend who is well 
versed in these things, to make some calculations as to the rel. 
ative numbers of the sane and insane in this country, and af- 
ter a very laborious and exact estimate, we arrived at the fol- 
lowing results. 

Taking the term insane, in its most general signification, 
ali persons of disordered minds, we classed 
Vol. V. No. 3. 4.2 
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them under such several heads, as their different degrees of 
insanity seemed to demand, and after this manner found, that 
the number of these totally deprived of reason, and who in 
vulgar language are denominated Stark Mad, amounted to 
about one out of every thousand persons ;—Staring, to about 
one out of every hundred :—Jnsane, in its most confined sense, 
to about twenty five out of a hundred, or one quarter part ;— 
Persons beside themselves, to about fifty out of a hundred ;— 
Insane in its most extensive sense, deranged or cracked— 
which three terms are nearly synonymous—to about nine hun- 
dred out of every thousand ; this last class being understood 
to include in it all those going before. I might here easily 
enumerate the various symptoms by which these several spe- 
cies of insanity are distinguished ; point out the kinds most 
prevalent in particular sections of the country ; and throw in 
some suggestions as to the probable causes of this difference, 
founded on an investigation of the local situation, air, and 
soil of the different parts of America, and the laws, education, 
and habits of the people ; but as this is not absolutely essen- 
tial to my present object, and might appear invidious, I 
shall omit it. Some may think this an exaggerated, or 
mistaken account, but we assure them, that had we not pass- 
ed over unnoticed, all that immense class of persons who are 
deficient in common sense, the list would have swelled to a 
size surpassing credibility, and the number of sane left, been 
hardly worth the reckoning. We shall leave it to those who 
have the management of the institution, to determine, how 
they can accommodate, at one time, even so small a part of 
these, as will prevent only the continued increase of the main 
body. 

In the next place, have we suflicient grounds for our be- 
lief in the restoration of these unfortunate persons ? 

As this institution is established for the purposes of cure. 
and not as a place of deposit, it is supposed the patients will 
be selected, principally from the three last classes above men- 
tioned, the other two presenting, for the most part, decidedly 
hopeless cases. Now I cannot but tes: that there are some 
obstacles to the cure of these last, which will be found well 
nigh insurmountable. Once of the principal of these arises 
from a great unseasonableness of the necessary applications. 
When a person by some unlucky rap on the head, or violent 
internal disorder, becomes of a sudden downright mad, so as 
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to make chains and a straight jacket essential articles of his 
toilet, every one sees at once what the matter is, and he is 
taken in hand by the physicians, without loss of time; but 
these other kinds of insanity, not presenting any very violent 
symptoms, the disease often comes to be incurable before peo- 
ple are apprized of its nature. The deception is the great- 
er in such instances, because the persons, who rank under 
these classes of insane, particularly the last, are generally 
the most stirring, noisy, prominent men in the community, 
and before they are found out, get the character (from those 
who are not too intimate with them) of being what the world 
calls, devilish clever fellows. 

To come to the fact, this disease is often taken at a much 
earlier period of life than we are apt to imagine,- 


‘ Primaque lux vitee prima furoris erat,’ 


And some think it is not unfrequently drawn in with the 
mother’s milk. Its first indications are then naturally enough 
laid to the account of youthful spirit, wild oats, eccentricity, 
remarkable genius, &c. &c. until after a while, when the sub- 


ject gets forward into life, some such unfortunate act is commit- 


ted, as cannot be misconstrued. Medical men, and the sane 
part of society, foresee indeed the issue, long before things come 
to this pass, but how are they to persuade the prejudiced rel- 
atives, and bulk of the community, (who, it is to be observ- 

ed, are most of them in different stages of the some disorder,) 
that men who are in the very heart of all the bustle, and ac- 
tivity, and parade of the world, are fit subjects for an insane 
hospital ? 


‘ Nimirum insanus paucis videatur, eo quod 
‘ Maxima pars hominum morbo jaetetur eodem.’ 


* When all are mad, where all are like opprest, 
‘ Who can discern one mad man from the rest.’ 


But, Sir, supposing these difficulties not so great, as I have 
thought them to be, another question comes up; of deep inter- 
est to every individual, respecting the constitutionality of such 
an establishment. On turning over our constitution the oth- 
er day with a view to this, I felt some hesitation upon the 
point, whether insanity could be offered in denial of the right 
of suffrage. It may seem somewhat strange, that I should have 
given in for a moment to the least doubt about a matter, so 
perfectiy well settled in the English books ; but my idea was, 
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that possibly the spirit of our government might vary the 
case. And in truth, sir, the more I canvassed the subject, the 
more was this notion confirmed. Upon recurrence to usage, 
in this particular, [ could not find a single instance in which 
a rejection was allowed on such grounds. I have moreover 
since learned from several first rate politicians, that it would 
be considered but a poor subterfuge in these times against the 
acts of a majority, that the course of their conduct afforded 
convincing proofs of insanity. 

Under these circumstances [ am at a loss to know, upon 
what principle, the trifling minority of the sane could un- 
dertake to exercise such a power as this over the personal 
liberty of the insane, and thus deprive them of their most im- 
portant rights, as citizens of a free country. It is evident, 
that if (as some assert to be the fact) the sane should all hap- 
pen to belong to the same party in politicks, the exercise of 
this power would become at once the most irresistible polit- 
ical engine ever put at work; for it being an established 
point of faith with the members of each party, that the leaders 
of the other are nothing less than stark mad, no sooner could 
a man come to any influence on the other side, than he would 
be accommodated with rooms in the insane hospital. I learn 
too, that this political mania, when once well worked into the 
blood, is the most incurable species of madness a person can 
be taken with; so that this establishment would be forthwith 
furnished to the full, with governours, senators, representa- 
fives and partisans, there to remain for life, to the exclusion 
of patients of a less violent disorder, and much more open to 
cure. The foregoing objections, however, of whatever weight, 
may all safely be dismissed, provided the suggestion I am 
about to make shall be thought to carry any truth with it. 

In the course of the calculations before mentioned, I was 
brought to revolve in my mind, whether after all, insanity 
would not turn out to be the natural state of man, and sani- 
ty the exception to the general rule ; for upon loeking back 
into the works of various ancient authors, I find that the sa- 
ges and philosophers of all past ages entertained the same 
opinion concerning the majority of the people, in their re- 
spective times, as the learned gentleman above quoted does 
of those in the present. 

It is related of Socrates, that after having taken great pains 
to find out a wise man, and consulted with every description 
of persons, he finally concluded that all men were fools, 
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Democritus, a most celebrated philosopher of Abdera, held 
that all were mad, and on account of this opinion was es- 
teemed so himself, until the learned Hippocrates going to visit 
him was not only convinced of his wisdom, but became also a 
convert to his opinions. 

Pliny the younger, in his panegyrick on the Emperour 
Trajan, says * Omnes actiones exprobare stultitiam videntur?’ 

And Cardan, Lib. Sd de Sap. ¢ Pauci ut video sane mentis 
sunt.” 

The same sentiments are advanced in the works of Cicero, 
Virgil, and Horace, and a most erudite author of the six- 
teenth century observes, in a preface to one of his works, 
‘give me but a little leave, and you shall see by what con- 
fessions, testimonies, arguments, I will evince it, that most 
men are mad, that they had as much need to go a pilgrimage 
to Anticyre, (as in Strabo’s time they did,) as in our days 
they run to Compostella, our lady of Sichem or Lauretta, to 
seek help; that itis hke-to be as prosperous a voyage, as 
that of Guiana, and that there is much more need of helle- 
bore than of tobacco.’ Virgil, in speaking of the Anticyre 
referred to above, two towns in Greece to which people re- 
sorted to obtain hellebore, esteemed a cure for madness, says, 

‘Plures olim gentes navigabant illue sanitatis causa,’ which 
gives us some ‘idea of the numbers that were afflicted with 
this calamity, at the time to which herefers. It would be but 
a waste of time to notice all the authorities that might be ad- 
duced to this point. I shall notice but two other authorities 
and those to show how extensive the term insane is, in the 
contemplation of the law. Itis said by Lyttleton in his trea- 
tise on descents, § Also if a man which is of non sane memo- 
ry, that is to say in latine, qui non est compos mentis,’ &c. 
And my Lord Coke remarks upon this. * Here Lyttleton 
explaineth a man of no sound memorie to be non compos men- 
lis. Many times (as here it appeareth) the latin word ex- 
plaineth the true sense, and calleth him not amens, demens, 
furiosus, lunaticus, fatuus, stultus, or the like, for non compos 
mentis is most sure and legall.? And Blackstone gives in his 
Commentaries the following definition of non compos mentis ; 

—‘ A lunatick, or non compos mentis, is one who hath had 
understanding, but by disease, grief, on other accident, hath 
lost the use of his reason. A Junatick is indeed properly one 
that hath lucid intervals ; sometimes enjoying his senses, and 
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sometimes not; and that frequently depending upon the 
change of the moon. But under the general name of non com- 
pos mentis, (which Sir Edward Coke says is the most legal 
name,) are comprised not only lunaticks, but persons under 
frenzies, or who lose their intellects by disease ; those that 
grow deaf, dumb, and blind, not being born so; or such in 
short, as are judged by the court of chancery incapable of 
conducting their own affairs.’ And the civil law goes still 
further, and considers as non compos, whoever is in danger 
of wasting his estate by prodigality, and he is accordingly 
committed by the pretor, to the care of tutors or curators. 
These authorities sufficiently prove, I think, what has been 
the state of the world from the earliest times, and that the 
opinion I entertain is not singular, nor my calculations ex- 
travagant. Indeed had I followed the stric ‘tletter of the law, 
it is to be feared I should hardly have found exceptions 
enough, to have proved my rule. 


‘Mavia y’ ov warty cmon,” 


They all dote, though not altke. 


Having thus stated such principal objections to this estab- 
lishment as relate to the possibility of carrying it into operation, 
I shall take leave to make a iew observations upon the policy 
of it. Those who have paid any attention to political economy, 
and the government of large bodies of people, must be aware 
that it is often necessary to put up with many and great defects 
and abuses in the body politick, rather than hazard the consc- 
quences of sudden and important changes. Now let such 
persons judge whether it will be feasible to withdraw at once 
so large a number of people from the community, without 
bringing things into great confusion, and endangering the 
publick quiet. The largest portion of every people is made 
up of the labouring classes, who depend for subsistence 
upon the sale of the articles they manufacture—the produce 
they raise—or the call for their personal services—and it is 
apparent, both from the numbers and the general character 
and habits of the insane, that it is upon them they must prin- 
cipally rely. When these friends of the industrious, there- 
fore, shall have gone into retirement, and their noble and 
generous mode of Jife given place to the meagre regimen of 
the hospital, who will answer for the despair of the immense 
number of persons thrown out of employ? Who will venture 
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into the market amongst the enraged venders of the best legs 
of mutton, the first cuts of beef, and the earliest messes of 
peas ¢ Who can expect to walk the streets without being run 
down by your coach and chaise makers; getting a dressing 
from your fashionable tailors ; and some hard rubs, now and 
then, from your most approved furniture makers? Who then 
but will be completely dished, in the estimation of those emi- 
nent gentlemen of colour, to whom we are indebted for our 
dinner parties ; and liable to have the discordant clamour of 
those, who direct our usual evening amusement, played off up- 
on him without measure? Nor is this all; what a vacating of 
seats in all your general assemblies and legislative bodies ? 
What a desertion of important oflices throughout the state 
and nation? Nor will the learned professions, as might be 
hoped, remain unaffected. How many deserted flocks will 
have to moan the loss of their worthy pastors? Whata de- 
mand will arise for lawyers, upon the sudden falling off of the 
present excellent supply? How many of the sick will lay 
their deaths to the want of physicians, who would have died 
without a word, if under their hands? Such are some of the 
numerous evils, which would unavoidably ensue, and which 
surely can have no little influence upon the minds of intelli- 
gent men. 

I shall not push my objections any further, by adducing 
the many other arguments which go to their support, lest a 
more general spirit of inquiry should be got up, than is per- 
haps to be wished for ; and indeed I deem it a good reason for 
particular caution, and deliberation, in this business, that if 
the insane should happen to find out how things were going, 
they might forthwith take such measures, as would effectual- 
ly put an end to any further discussion of the matter. Fully 
persuaded, as Tam, that the difficulties connected with this 
plan are altogether insurmountable, and that this opinion 
dees not proceed from any narrow views of the subject, 
but is the result of a very candid and extensive examina- 
tion, aided by the observations of a long life, and much read- 
ing; and at the same time impressed with the belief that 
some method ought to be adopted, by which the present dis- 
sonant intermingling of the sane and insane may be avoided ; 
[ venture, after due reflection, most respectiully to propose, 
‘hat the present plan be so amended, as that, instead of an 
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hospital for the insane, this establishment be exclusively ap. 
propriated to the use of the sane. 

It would be impossible to enumerate, within the limits | 
have proposed to myself, all the advantages of such an ar. 
rangement. ‘To notice a few of them only ;—we may observe, 
in the first place, that in this way all obstacles with regard to 
numbers immediately vanish; for it is apparent from the 
preceding statement, that let but a strict examination be had 
upon admission, and there will not more persons be found in 
the whole community, properly qualified, than would serve to 
people a very moderately sized establishment. . 

‘Lhe coercion too, which upon the other system would so 
often be indispensable, and the exercise of it so painful, becomes 
altogether unnecessary. For it being one of the most prom- 
inent and unaccountable characteristicks of the sane, to in- 
dulge a lamentable fondness for noiseless retirement, and 
reading, and speculation, and suchlike, gainless employments, 
and so to acquire a distaste for the active pursuits and splen- 
did shows, and fashionable amusements, which enlighten, and 
adorn, and give a zest to society and life ; it is to be sup. 
posed, they will not be behind hand in taking advantage of 
so fair an opportunity as this, for gratifying their singular 
propensities. 

Another circumstance, not altogether unworthy of consid. 
eration, is, that the funds of the institution will be greatly 
benefited, every person, sane or not, thinking his own imme: 
diate interest concerned in the subscription ; and we well 
know how good an effect such a notion has, both upon the 
magnitude of a donation, and the spirit in which it is bestow: 
ed. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that all the various an( 
weighty objections to the other plan, have no place in this, 
and that the many excellencies of the proposed amendment, 
are counterbalanced by no disadvantages whatever, that! 
can bring to mind. It will doubtless be remarked, that | 
have taken no notice in the foregoing remarks, of (that by 
far the most valuable part of the human family) the females. 
This did not happen from neglect or forgetfulness on my 
part, but from my not having the least question of their per 
fect sanity. I confess I was at one time a little shaken 1! 
this belief; it being suggested to me as demonstrated, by tht 
late unparalelled running up of bonnets, from two stories "FT 
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fivey—that the women must be light-headed, or they would he 
unable to carry so great an additional weight on the shoul- 
ders. ‘There seemed at first to be something in this argu- 
ment. I was soon, however, convinced of its fallacy, by re- 
ceiving credible information of the true nature of these ma- 
chines. ‘They were constructed, it seems, to supply the place 
of three articles of a lady’s dress, formerly much used, but 
now entirely laid aside, viz. a pair of pockets, back-board, 
and high heeled-shoes. Being of large capacity and capable 
of containing much air, when there is any thing of a wind 
stirring, they operate in the way of a balloon, and have a 
great tendency to rise, and by being attached to the chin, ex- 
tend the neck, straighten the back, and lift the whole body 
so that the toes merely come tothe ground, and thus afford 
an admirable substitute for the cumbrous back-boards, and 
uncouth heels, formerly in vogue, besides giving a lightness 
and airiness to the gaif, which is exquisitely enchanting. 
How often have I seen these lively beings come in this style 
down Park street, with a fine northwest wind in their favour, 
hardly touching upon the earth, and looking as if about to 
take their flight to those happy regions, which alone are 
worthy of them. ‘That ancient and useful adjunct, the pock- 
et, having become totally obsolete, and the indispensable, i‘s 
successor, used merely for show, this new fashioned bonnet 
is also calculated to serve as a general reservoir, into which 
may occasionally be thrown an extra pocket handkerchief, a 
change of shoes, on walking to a party, an additional shawl, 
when the weather looks threatening, or any other odd articles, 
that are as well out of the way ; these things having at the 
same time no bad effect as ballast, for some think the ladies 
are in danger of being carried away with this fashion. 

I trust this explanation will be as satisfactory to every one, 
as it has been to me; and I never met with any thing else in 
the ladies, that could lead to the least suspicion of their in- 
sanity. ‘There may be a question indeed whether they would 
be inclined to go with the sane into retirement; naturalists 
asserting that they are more gregarious than men, and have 
an instinctive fondness for large towns. I am sensible that. 
there are not wanting persons of so suspicious and illnatur- 
ed a turn, as to be always looking out for secret motives, in 
the actions of people, and casting round for some handle of 


that sort, with which to oppose every useful and important im- 
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provement. And it would not surprise me if some such were 
to suggest that I was not altogether serious and sincere in my 
proposal. I will only say, that in my estimation, this is not 
@ subject to trifle about, and that a disinterested regard for 
the best interests of the community, and the advancement of 
this institution upon the most solid and beneficial grounds, 
could alone have induced me to come forward with the force 
going observations. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


MR. EDITOR, 

I know not that the attempt has ever been made, by any 
of the various translators of Horace, to give his Sapphics an 
English dress in the same metre.—I send you the following 
rather as a curiosity, than as a specimen of elegant poetry. 
I believe, however, the version will be found tolerably correct. 
If you think it worthy of putting in type, you will, by publish- 
ing it, oblige b.—- 


Horace, Ode I. B. I. Translated. 


Jam satis terris, nivis atque dirz, kc. 


Amp y, already, has the sire of thunder 

Sent down his tempests, driving sleet and hailstones, 

Tossed our tall towers, with flaming hand, and scatter’d 
Fear through the city. 


Trembled the nations, lest the times of Pyrrha, 
Fraught with strange omens, should return upon them, 
When hoary Proteus drove his herds to wander 

O’er the tall mountains. 


When to the elm tops, clung the scaly millions ; 

(Seats where the ring doves often lov *d t’ assemble.) 

And in the sea above them, swam the wild does, 
Trembling with terror ! 


Driven back with fury from the Tuscan ocean 

Turbid and swelling, have we seen the Tiber 

Prostrate the shrine of Numa, and the temples 
Sacred to Vesta. 
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River uxorious! proud to be th’ avenger 

Of the fair Illia, his complaining consort ; 

On his left bank he pours his whelming waters uer f 
Lawless and daring. oad. | 





Thinned by paternal vices, future ages, Sera 
Wondering, shall hear of civil strife and battles ; aber 
Ah! had that ill-directed valour rather i 

Tamed the proud Persians! Ue ta 


Say, to what God, shall this our falling empire 5 RG 
Call for assistance >—With what invocation ‘eargl 
Shall the chaste ear of unregarding Vesta at 

Bow to her Virgins? ene 


Whom wilt thou choose, eternal sire of nations! as 

All our past guilt to expiate >—Be present, iy 

Veiling thy shoulders with a cloudy mantle, 
Pheebus prophetick ! 


Or, by the loves, and sportive mirth surrounded | 

Thou rather, laughter-loving queen of Eryx'!— e 

Or, thy naghected! race, at length regarding, | 
Mars our stern founder, 


Mars, with unceasing strife, and battle sated,— 

Thou whom dire tumults please, and shining helmets ; ee 

And the stern visage of the Moorish soldier, a 
On the foe glaring! iC 


Or if Cyllenius, thou, to earth descending, 

Change thy celestial, for a human figure, 

Glowing with youth, and willing to be titled, 
Czsar’s avenger ! 


Late mayst thou seek the skies, and long remaining 

Shed thy kind blessings on the Roman nation ; 

Nor mayst thou soon,with growing crimes offended 
Leave us unaided. 


Here, may it please, to gain unequalled triumphs— 
Here, mayst thou love the names of Sire and sov’reign, 
Nor the fierce Medes, to rob, unpunish’d suffer, 
Thou, Ceesar, ruling! | 
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Original Poetry. 


Horace, Book I. Ode LX. Imitated. 


To a discontented friend. 


Tue hills are white with new fall’n snow. 

Beneath its weight the forests bow ; 

The ice-clad streams can scarcely flow, 
Constrained by hoary winter. 

Haste, to the cheerful parlour fly, 

And heap the generous fuel high,— 

And then—whenever thou art “dr ys 
Why, broach the bright decanter. 


To Providence resign the rein, 

Nor vex with idle care thy brain, 

Tc know if thou shalt go to Maine, 
Ohio, or Kentucky. 

Nor give to moping dread thy mind ;— 

The man to gloomy dreams inclin’ d, 

The ills he fears will always find, 
And always be unlucky. 


Submit, if troubles cross thy way— 
Smooth up thy brow—enjoy the day— 
For age steals on without delay— 

Repress thy wish for roving. 
The man who thinks—(whate’er his case) 
To cure life’s ills by changing place, 
Will find it but a * wild goose chase,’ 

And ever be removing. 


Fortune may frown and friends desert, 
Domestick sorrows wring the heart— 
Yet surely “tis the wisest. part 

To yield without repining. 
Enjoy the good, kind heav’n bestows—_ 
Leave sullen discontent to those, 
Who fear a thorn in every rose, 

To God thy all resigning. 
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Versification of a remark of Pliny—that all the elements 
were, in their turn, hostile to man, except the earth, who ey 
sustained him with the kindness of a mother, furnished an VaE. | 
antidote for every poison that he might draw from her, and Hy Mage 
provided him with a couch of rest at his death. haf 


Mav, on the mingled elements depends 
For food, for warmth, for solace, and for breath, held 
Yet foes attack him in the garb of friends, bie Sie 
To work his woe, and haste his hour of death. Pail 
Air, the sweet air, his feeble frame that feeds, | pert 
Mounts with the tempest, on the whirlwind speeds, Pere 
Breaks the strong trees that o’er his mansion spread, WG. 
Strews the lov’d roof in ruins o’er his head, aE be 2 
Lifts the white surge, the angry ocean sweeps, ; ya! 
And whelms the vessel in the foaming deeps. & 
The limpid water, which his health sustains, | 
And sends new vigour through his wasted veins, 
Rising in wrath, a sudden deluge pours i} 
To waste his crops, and desolate his shores. noe 
His tall domes sink,—his lofty fabricks float, i 
Where bloom’d his eardens, frowns a stagnant moat. 
Slow, humid vapours from the bound ar ise, 
And pestilential fogs obscure the skies. 
The cheerful flame, his torpid blood that warms, 


Blown to quick vengeance, like a fury storms, ‘it 
Amid the shouts of fear, and terror’s cry, it 
Winds its red volumes round the midnight sky, Bt. 


Consumes the fabrick that his labour rear’d, 
Destroys the form, by ties of love endear’d, 
Blackens his beauty, lays his glory low, 
Feeds on his w ealth, and riots in his woe. 

See where its strength by marble bonds comprest, 
In earth’s dark caverns, heaves her tortur’d breast, 
Bursts from its vault, the trembling mountain rends, 
In streams of wild, sulphureous wrath descends, 
Blasts the green forests, ravages the plains, 
Destroys the vineyards, cottages, and swains, 

Rolls over cities vast its whelming tide, 

O’er regal palaces, and tow’rs of pride, 

Their sculptur ’d grandeur feeds the transient blaze, 
And o’er their heads the burning billow plays. 

Then oh, is man, with heaven’s ‘deputed sway, 

At once the sport, the victim, and the prey = 
Have all the elements cembin’d as foes, ng 
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Original Poetry. 


His harm to compass, and his good oppose ? 
No ; one alone, the hapless being spares, 
Wages no war, and no resistance dares. 
Yes, earth, kind earth, her new-born son beholds, 
Spreads a soft shelter, in her robe enfolds, 
Sill, like a mother kind, her love retains, 
Cheers by her sweetness, with her food sustains, 
Paints her fair flow’rs to wake his infant smile, 
Spreads out her fruits to sooth his hour of toil, 
Renews her prospects, versatile and gay, 
Te charm his eye, and cheat his cares away, 
And if her roseate buds, a thorn conceal, 
If some sharp sting the roving hand should feel, 
A med’cine kind, the sweet physician sends, 
And where her poisen wounds, her balm defends. 
But when, at last, her drooping charge declines, 
When the dear lamp of life no longer ihineé, 
When o’er its broken idol, friendship mourns, 
And love, in horrour, from its object turns, 
E’en while affection shudders, as it grieves, 
She to her arms, her mould’ring son receives, 
Sings a low requiem, to her darling birth, 
‘Return! thou lov’d one, to thy parent earth.’ 
Safe in her bosom, the deposit ig 
Until the flame that dries the watery deeps, 
Spreads o’er the parching skies its quenchless blaze, 
Reddens her features, on her vitals preys. 
Then atrugging in her last, convulsive throes, 
She wakes her treasure from his deep repose, 
Stays her last groan, amid dissolving fires, 
Resigns him to his Maker, and expires. 


—— 


Thanatopsis. 


Nor that from life, and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free ; 
Not that this head, shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ah, when I touch time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend ; 
It chills my very soul, to think 
On that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flatt’ring verse may breathe, 


Of ease from pain, and rest from strife, 
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Original Poetry. 


There is a sacred dread of death 
Inwoven with the strings of life. 


This bitter cup at first was given 

When angry justice frown’d severe, 
And ’tis th’ eternal doom of heaven 
‘That man must view the grave with fear. 





Yet a few days, and thee, 

The all-beholding sun, shall see no more, 

In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in th’ embrace of ocean ghall exist 


Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 


Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again ; 

And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
‘Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the coed, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre —The hills, 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods—the floods that move 

In majesty sand the complaining brooks, 

That wind among the meads, and make them green, 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 

Of the great tomd of man.—The colden sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 

Are glowing on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Take the wings 

Of morning—and the Borean desert pierce— 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

That veil Oregan, where he hears no sound 

Save his own dashings—yet—the dead are there. 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
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Original Poetry. 


The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone.— 
So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unxoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? Thousands more 
Will share thy debtiny— The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 

Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favourite phantom.—Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee! 























~_——— ---— 


A Fragment. 


StranGEr, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
Experience more than reason, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery ; and hast known 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares 

‘To tire thee of it—enterithis wild wood, 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kinder calm, and the sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Here thou wilt nothing find 
Of all that pain’d thee in the haunts of 1 inan, 

And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 

But not in vengeance. Misery is wed 

To guilt, Hence in these shades we still behold 
The abodes of gladness, here from tree to tree 

And through the rustling branches flit the birds 

Tn wantonness of spirit ; ;—theirs are strains 

Of no dissembled rapture—while below | 

The squirrel with rais’d paws and forin erect 
Chirps merrily. In the warm glade the throngs 

Of dancing insects sport in the mild beam 

That wak’d them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 

To the soft winds the sun from the blue sky 

Peeps in and sheds a blessing on the scene, 

Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems to enjoy 
Existence, than the winged planderer 

That sucks its sweets. ‘The massy rdcks themselves 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causewav rude, 
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Original Poetry. at 
Or bridge the sunken stream, and their dark roots " ue 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high nr 
Breathe fix’d tranquillity. . The rivulet ofa 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er its bed vehi | 


Of pebbly sands or leaping down the rocks, 
Seems with continuous laughter to rejoice 

In its own being. Softly tread the marge, 

Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips its bill in water. 


wage, 


es ore as 

— ar 

Time and Pleasure. a 

Waite Time’s vast car with furious force, aE i at 


O’er Pleasure’s fields its path pursued ; 
She tried each art to stop his course, 
And thus rebuk’d, besought, and woo’d. 


‘ How dar’st thou o’er my garden ride, | 
‘The haut of beauty, youth, and love ; a 

‘Thy iron wheels crush all its pride, ; 
‘ And fright the songsters from my grove. 


‘ Look at the ruin thou hast made! 
‘My Paradise is half defac’d ; 


‘ Where thou hast pass’d ’tis all decav’d, He 

¢ All leafless, desolate, and waste. Li 
te 

‘ These brilliant flow’rs before thee view, b 


‘Whose odours all the air perfume; 
‘ For pity do net crush them too; 
‘ Spare me these few, for thee they bloom. 


‘Stay then awhile, and rest thee now, 
‘Here in my bow’r thy dwelling keep ; 
* Vil twine my roses round thy brow, 
‘And lull taee in my lap to sleep. 


‘Sve Love and Beauty kneeling there, 
‘To beg. entreat thee to remain. 

‘ Shall Beauty breathe a fruitless prayer, 
¢ And winning Love inplore in vain P 


‘Why thus mispend thy precious hours ; 
‘What whim impels thy wayward mind 
‘To fly from Pleasure’s couch of flow’rs. 
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Poetry. 


‘Why, why this hurry to be gone, 
‘When all my bliss depends on thee ? 
¢ Dear do not drive so madly on, 

‘O stay one moment here with me. 


‘What, wilt thou go ?—then I'll not stay, 
‘Thy car shall be my blest abode ; 

‘1’ll sing to cheer thy weary way, 

‘ And scatter flow’rs along the road.’ 


Pleas’d with the sweetness of her song, 
Time took the Syren fer his bride ; 
But ere a year had roll’d along, 
Disgust was born, and Pleasure died. 


te 


[Selected.] 


The burial of Sir John Moore, who fell at the battle of Corunna, 


in Spain, in 1808. 


Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharg’d his farewell shot, 
O’er the grave, where our hero we buried, 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling meonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not tn sheet nor in shroud we bound him, 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him, 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gaz’d on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrew. 


We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smooth’ d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 
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But nothing he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carv’d not a line, we rais’d not a stone; 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
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ArT. XV. Opere di WViccolo Machiavelli, Ciitadino e Segreta- 
rio Fiorentino. Milano, vol. 10. pp. 4083. 


THEOLOGIANS and statesmen are peculiarly exposed to 
posthumious reverses of reputation; they are praised and 
condemned as the principles, which they professed, are adopt- 
ed and proscribed in the political and religious revolutions 
of succeeding times. But few have experienced so singular 
a fate as that of Nicholas Machiavel, applauded and censured 
by different generations, not for the same sentiments, but as 
the supposed champion of opinions directly contradictory. 
‘Those who had the best means of ascertaining his character, 
his contemporaries of-all parties, considered hiin the resolute 
supporter of a republican form of government ;—as such he 
was employed tn the most important offices during the short 
period of civil liberfy enjoyed by Florence at the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century ; and as such on the re-estab- 
lishment of despotick power, he was degraded, and imprison- 
ed, and tortured. Notwithstanding his violent condemna- 
tien of the abuses of the Roman Court, his writings were not 
only tolerated during the Pontificates ef Leo X,o\drian. and 
Ciement VIL; but were published at Rome with the express 
sanction of the latter. A Papal Bull of Clement VIII, sixty 
five years after the death of Machiavel, first condemned ¢ the 
Prince,’ and excommunicated all who should read it. The 
writer of this bull, said to be the Jesuit Possevin, bad cer- 
tainly never read the treatise which it censures, for it con- 
denmns the three beoks of the Prince, whereas that work con- 
sists of only one book ; and cites passages from it, which it 
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does not contain. Since that time, most good catholicks have 
thought it their duty, like him, to condemn the work without 
reading it, and many good protestants have followed the ex- 
ample, till Machiavelism has been adopted in most Europe- 
an languages as a synonym of intrigue, perfidy, and oppres- 
sion, ana supposed to express the true character of Machia- 
vel. This supposition however has not been universal ; now 
and then a man, accustomed to examine ana decide for him- 
self, has denied or doubted its justice. A statement of the 
opinions of distinguished writers on the works of this cele- 
brated man may shake the confidence of our readers, in sen- 
timents, which some of them perhaps have indulged without 
examination ; and excite their curiosity to become acquaint- 
ed with the life and writings of one, who has been so unmer- 
cifully abused, or su capric ‘iously defended. 

It is worthy of remark, that the partizans of unlimited 
monarchy are most violent in condemning ¢ The Prince,’ and 
most earnest in dissuading its perusal; while the supporters 
of popular governments generally recommend the work, and 
vindicate the intention of the author. ‘This circumstance 
seems to prove that, whatever may have been the design of 
the treatise, its tendency is favourable to liberty, and hostile 
to despotism. Such we are persuaded is the fact. It is im- 
possible that any man could rise from the perusal of the 
whole work, believing it correct, without an earnest desire 
that it might be his lot to live in a republick. And in truth, 
those, who adopt a different conclusion, always deny the judg- 
ment or fidelity of the author. No man has been found har- 
dy enough to say, ¢ This is indeed just, but nevertheless an 
absolute ‘monarchy is a good form of government.’ 

We are told that Catherine De Medicis, the Emperour 
Charles V, and the Sultan Solyman If, seriously ma: le ‘The 
Prince’ their guide ; but this is nut their own avowal or the 
acknowledgment of their friends ; it is the accusation of their 
enemies, 

The most violent reproaches ever uttered against Machia- 
vel are from the pen of Paulus Jovius. But the venality of 
this neroryan and his unparalleled effrontery in publishing the 
most palpable falsehoods in favour of his masters and in de- 
roration of thei ir enemies have rendered his name infamous, 

l his opinions with peRare to the partizans or the oppo-, 

[ iedicis unworthy of credit. 
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Cardinal Pole and Moreri seem to take it for granted, that 
«'’he Prince’ was designed seriously to recommend the max. 
ims contained in it, and condemn its author without reserve 
or qualification. : 

Frederick 01, of Prussia, a great general and an able mon- 
arch, but indebted for most of his literary reputation to his 
crown, wrote a commentary on ¢ The Prince,’ called the An- 
ti-Machiavel, in which he evidently supposes that treatise to 
contain the real sentiments of its author on the cenduct, 
which princes ought to adopt, and of course condemns 
it. ‘This work of the king of Prussia was honoured with a 
preface by Voltaire, echoing his Majesty’s sentiments, admir- 
ing his production, and asserting, that ¢ though Machiavelian 
principles were well refuted in this treatise of the king of 
Prussia, the world might one day see a still better refutation 
of them in the history of his life.’ It would indeed be amus- 
ing to compare sume passages of the Anti-Machiavel with 
some actions of its royal author. ‘The chapter, in which he 
proves that a war fur conquest can never be justified, and 
that, in which he displays the guilt of an unnecessary viola- 
tion of treaties, would form an admirable commentary on the 
invasion of Silesia. 

Tiraboschi and Tenhove, while they express the highest 
admiration of the talents of Machiavel, consider ¢ The Prince’ 
as a recommendation of the crimes which it attributes to new 
sovereigns, because it is written in a didactick form, without 
any appearance of irony, and because similar maxims are 
proposed to absolute sovereigns in the discourses on Livy. 

Mr. Roscoe relies on the same reasons to support the same 
opinion of the treatise, but forms a far lower estimate of the 
talents of the author. 

Lord Lyttleton, in his Dialogues of the Dead, bestows a 
high encomium on the ability and integrity displayed in the 
Discourses on Livy, and declares the excellence of this work 
to aggravate the guilt of the author in composing the Prince ; 
which he conjectures to be written from the vanity of dis- 
playing great political sagacity. ‘The authority of those, 
who have used the name of Machiavel as a popular term of 
reproach, without professing to express an opinion on his 
character or his works, will not be adduced against him, nor 
will that of his translators be urged in his favour. 

Montesquieu and Hume speak of his talents with respect. 
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rat The latter thinks that he learned his maxims of monarchical q 7 
3. government from the corrupt governments of Italian and an- at 
Ve cient sovereigns, and adds that experience has proved the p 
falsehood of every maxim in his Prince. pe | 

- Guicciardini was his friend, and much of their correspon- ‘ af 
his dence is still preserved. oe 
n Bayle in his Dictionary, Article Machiavel, has collected 
to the opinions of many writers, without stating his own. In 
ct. E his note L. is an extract from Albericus Gentilis, who was ag 
ute » born in the North of Italy in 1556, (for it is not to the inge- on 
ae nuity of the moderns that Machiavel is indebted for justifica- ie 
ay. tions) which asserts the utility of the Prince, and attributes its hie: 
an — publication to the design of rendering usurpers odious. Phe i 
ra ) same note contains the assent of Adam Rupert to this opin- i 
ion ro aie ha 
a? Wicquefort* in his Ambassador, after recommending the 
ith works of Machiavel as highly useful, thus proceeds,—* I do 4 
he not undertake to justify the Florentine Politician ; I acknowl- Ht 
nd edge that his works contain passages not very orthodox ; but hi 
la. there are some capable of a more favourable construction than ¢ 
the fe has been commonly put upon them by pedantry. We must 

> consider them as statements of what princes do; not of 
a 7 what they ought to do; and if some of them seem inconsis- 


; — tent with the Christian religion, it is because they describe 


1ce ee : ; ' 
ew the actual conduct of tyrants and usurpers, and not the du- an 
ou, | ues of lawful princes.’ Bre | 
Lord Bacon} remarks, that ¢ A grave and serious descrip- : 
are ° . . " . . 
| tion of the crimes and artifices of men is to be considered one 
F of the greatest securities of virtue. It is told ofthe Basilisk, 
ime . . . ° e | deal bd 
that if it see any man first, he is destroyed; but if the man 
the ae : . 
first see the Basilisk, the latter perishes. In the same man- 
a ner fraud, imposture, and intrigue, if they are first discover- 
a ed, lose the power to injure, and are dangerous to none but 
the t , : 
bar those whom they surprise. We are therefore indebted to 


' Machiavel and such writers, who openly and undisguisedly 
is. relate what men commonly do, not what they ought to do.’ 
_ This, in Mr. Stewart’s opinion, is not the language of ad- 


of miration ; but at least it is a positive assertion, that the treatise. 
hic alluded to is useful to mankind, that it is a description of ty- 
es ranny, not a recommendation of it. 


* Book i. Sect. 7.” ae 
r De Aug Scient, Lib. vii, Cap. 2. 
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To the translation of Machiavel’s works, printed in London 
in 1675, is prefixed a letter, there ascribed to Machiavel him- 
self, justifying his character and his writings, and defending 
him from the three charges brought against him of being a 
favourer of tyranny, a favourer of democracy, and an ad- 
versary of religion. This letter is certainly spurious, and 
is said, on the authority of Warburton, to have been written 
by the Marquis of Wharton, father of the celebrated Duke. 

Rousseau in his Contrat Social* thus speaks of the Flo- 
rentine Secretary ;—* Under pretence of instructing sove- 
reigns, he gives important lessons to the people. ‘The Prince 
of Machiavel is the manuel of republicans.’ In a note — he 
adds, *Machiavel was an honest man and a good citizen, 
but his connexion with the house of Medicis obliged him, 
during the oppression of his country, tv conceal his love of 
liberty. The choice of his execrable hero sufficiently evinces 
his secret design ; and the opposition of the maxims in the 
Prince to those in his Discourses on Livy and in his History 
of Florence, preves that this profound politician has hitherto 
had only superficial or corrupt readers. ‘The Court of Rome 
has strictly proscribed his works. Yes indeed 5 because it 
is described in them too truly.’ 

Lord Clarendon, whose sagacity in penetrating, and skill 
in portraying the characters of men are among the most 
conspicuous powers of his admirable genius, has, in the tenth 
Book of his History of the Rebellion, the following passage— 
‘ Machiavel in this was in the right, thuugh he got an ill 
name by it with those, who take what he says from the re- 
port of other men, or do not enough consider themselves what 
he says and his method in speaking. He was as great an 
enemy to tyranny and injustice in any government, as any man 
then was, or now is, and says, ¢ that a man were better be a 
dog than be subject to those passions and appetites, which 
possess all unjust and ambitious and tyrannical persons ;’ but 
he confesses, ¢ that they who are so transported, and have en- 
tertained such wicked designs as are void of all conseience, 
must not think to prosecute them by the rules of conscience, 
which was laid aside or subdued before they entered upon 
‘them ; they must make no scruple of doing all those impious 
things, which are necessary to compass and support the impi- 
ety to which they have devoted themselves ; and therefore he 


* Book ii. Chap. 6. 
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commends Cesar Borgia for not being startled with breach 
of faith, perjuries and murders, for the removal of those men 
who, he was sure, would cross and enervate the whole enter- 
prise he had resolved and addicted himself to; and blames 
those usurpers, who had made themselves tyrants, for hoping 
to support a government by justice, which they had assumed 
unjustly, and which having wickedly attempted, they mani- 
festly lost by not being wicked enough.’ 

M. Sismondi and Mr. Stewart endeavour to escape from 
this conflict of opinions by resorting to the only remaining al- 
ternative, the supposition that Machiavel wrote neither with 
a good design nor with a bad one, but without any design at 
all; that The Prince is the mere effusion of spleen and misan- 
thropy. 

On comparing these testimonies, few will deny to Machia- 
vel the praise of distinguished talents ; those who do not 
number authorities, but weigh them, will certainly hesitate to 
assert his political depravity ; and those, who bow implicitly 
to no authority, will perhaps be disposed to examine his 
works and his conduct, in order to form their own opiniens 
of his integrity. A detail of his actions will be the best clue 
to his character and the most instructive commentary on his 
writings. But it is impossible to estimate or even to under- 
stand his publick conduct, without considering the political 
situation of his country. It is our intention therefore to state 
the revolutions, which he witnessed in the government of 
Florence, to relate the little that we have been able to learn of 
his publick and private life, and to examine the general scope 
and design of his principal works. 

From 1434 to 1492 three generations of the Medicis, suc- 
cessively placed by their fellow citizens at the head of the gov- 
ernment, derived unlimited power from the affection of the 
people, which they obtained and merited by their talents, 
their virtues, and their publick spirit. Peter, to whom the 
administration of the government was committed on the death 
of his father, Lorenzo the magnificent, in 41492, unsatisfied 
with absolute power, if he could not dispiay the pomp and ex- 
ercise the cruelties of despotism, contrived in the short space 
of two years to secure the hatred of the Florentines, though 
their enthusiastick devotion to his family prevented any at- 
tempt to subvert his authority. 

in 1494, when Charles VLII of France was preparing to 

Vol. V. No. 3. 4D 
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march into Italy in order to enforce his claim to the throne of 
Naples, then occupied by Alphonso of Arragon, Peter de Medici, 
in opposition to the wishes of the Florentines, who under the 
dominion of his ancestors had always been the confederates 
of the French, entered into a strict alliance with the house of 
Arragon, and on the application of Charles for a free pas- 
sage through Tuscany, refused it as inconsistent with the trea- 
ty between himself and the king of Naples. At the same 
time the Neapolitan ficet occupied the harbour of Leghorn, the 
oflicers of that crown were permitted to raise recruits through- 
out Tuscany, and the whole disposable force of Florence, 1000 
lances, joined the army which was posted in Romagna un- 
der the command of Ferdinand, to oppose the progress of 
the French. On entering the Florentine territory, Charles 
stormed the fortress of Favizano and put the garrison to the 
sword. His progress however was soon arrested by the town 
of Sarzana and the adjacent citadel, so strongly fortified that 
their reduction was supposed to be a very difficult enterprize. 
It was thought impossible for the French army to remain 
long before this city, as sufficient supplies could not be ob- 
tained there ; and both dangerous and disgraceful to leave 
it behind them in the hands of an enemy. 

At this moment Peter de Medicis, equally presumptuous 
in security, and timid in danger, terrified by the approach 
of the French, tied to the camp cf Charles, and kneeling at 
his feet, abandoned himself and his country to the royal mer- 
cy. To purchase an alliance with this sovereign, he surren- 
dered to the French troops not only Sarzana, but all the prin- 
cipal fortified places of Tuscany, among thei Pisa and Leg- 
horn. 

This degrading submission excited the wonder, contempt, 
and ridicule of his new allies, and roused at once the indig- 
nation of the Florentines, who immediately sent an embassy 
to Char'es in order to obtain the restoration of the fortress- 
es, and to conclude a more honourable treaty. Peter, on 
learning their displeasure, hurried back to Florence, where 
he found the magistrates and people, even those who had 
been his firmest gupporters, openly condemning his conduct. 
On the day after his return, the 9th of Nov. he went to the 
palace of the government, but was denied admittance by tho 
magistrates. The people immediately flew to arms, the 
more hasti!y because Paul Orsini was approaching the city 
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with a body of troops at the request of Peter, in order to sup- 
port his authority ; but Peter, on learning that the magistrates 
had declared him a rebel, escaped from his house, to which 
he had retreated on the beginning of the commotion, and fled 
to Bologna, and afterwards to Venice. 

Charles, having obtained possession of the strongholds of 
Tuscany by the treachery of its prince, led his army to Flor- 
ence and entered itin triumph. His first intention to re-estab- 
lish the authority of the Medicis, was defeated by Peter’s re- 
fusal to entrust himself to the hands of the French. Confi- 
dent of his own strength, and determined to avail himself of 
the advantages, which he possessed, the king next asserted 
that he had acquired the absolute dominion of the city ‘by 
right of conquest ; but it being publickly known that the 
Florentines were all provided with weapons, and had resely- 
ed, if he persisted in his pretensions, to assemble in the pub- 
lick square at the sound of the great bell, and not to yield 
their independence without a struggle, he thought it better 
to attempt negotiation than to appeal to force. At an inter- 
view between him and the four Florentine commissioners, 
he directed his secretary to read the form of a treaty, con- 
taining, as he declared, the only terms that he would grant. 
It still insisted on the appointment by the French king of 
certain civil magistrates, and on the payment of a large trib- 
ute by Florence ; and was no sooner read, than Peter Cap- 
poni, one of the commissioners, starting from his s¢ at, snatch- 
ed it from the hands of the secretary, and tearing it in pieces, 
exclaimed to the king—* Since your terms are so deerad: 
ing, sound your trumpets, and we will sound our bells ;? and 
instantly, with the other commissioners, quitted the apart- 
ment. This resolute appeal to arms saved the liberty of 
Florence. The French sovereign, in whose court Capponi 
had once resided as ambassador, well knew his spirit and 
firmness, and therefore thought it prudent te recal the com- 
missioners, and grant them terms more agreeable to their re- 
publican feelings. A treaty was immediately concluded, de- 
claring the exile of the Medicis and providing for the resto- 
ration of the fortresses, surrendered by Peter de Medicis to 
the French ; the Florentines, on their part, stipulating to pay 
the sum of 120,000 ducats under the name of a subsidy to 
the French king. 

For four years after this period, Florence, under the form 
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of a democracy, was ruled and deluded by the Monk Savan- 
arola, and for four more, distracted by domestick faction. 
During these eight years, the Medicis, watching fur the dis- 
tresses of their country, and founding their hopes on_ her 
misfortunes, four times attempted, by the aid of foreign troops, 
to obtain possession of the city. Their fourth attempt, made 
in 1502 in alliance with Cesar Borgia, was defeated by the 
talents and policy of Peter Soderini, who was soon after 
chosen Gonfaloniere for life, and whose integrity and moder- 
ation secured, for ten years, the prosperity of Florence. 

All that we know of Machiavel before this period is, that 
he was born on the 3d of May 1469, and that he wrote some 
comedies and tales, which were long admired, and are still 
preserved. On the establishment of the new form of govern- 
ment in 1502, he was appointed secretary of state, and retain- 
ed that important office during the whole government of So- 
derini, though the exercise of its duties was frequently inter- 
rupted by embassies to foreign sovereigns.* 

During his residence at the court of Borgia, that Prince 
perpetrated the massacre of Sinigaglia. Mr. Roscoe in the 
4st vol. of Leo X, accuses Machiav el of having contrived the 
massacre, but afterwards retracts the accusation, to advance 
another inconsistent with it, and more plausible, because it 
alleges a crime less enormous, that of being an accessary be- 
fore the fact, and concealing the design fr om the victims. 
As this is the only instance in which Machiavel is charged 
with practising any of the crimes recommended in The Prince, 
as the charge is first made by Mr. Roscoe, and as the evi- 
dence on which it rests is all before us, we shall submit the 
whole cause to our readers. 

Borgia and the Orsini had for some time been secretly 


* In 1502 he was sent as ambassadour to Cesar Borgia. 
*1503 to Rome. 
1504 to France. 
1505 employed to engage Baglioni in the service of Florence. 
1506 again sent to Rome. 
*1507 to the Emperonr Maximilian at Trente. 
*1508 employed as commissioner in the Florentine camp before Pisa. 
*1509 ambassadour to the Duke of Mantua, and in the same year te 
Piombino to negotiate a treaty with the Pisan commissioners. 
*1510 to “France. 
*1511 to Lombardy and France. 
His official letters during the embassies, marked with an asterisk, and 
some written as Secretary of State in 1510 and 1511, are published. 
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plotting each other’s ruin, when fortune seemed to favour the 


designs of the latter by enabling them to surprise the city of 


Urbino. As soon as they had thus commenced hostilities, 
they sent to Florence to ask assistance, and probably expect- 
ed a ready compliance with their request from the resentment 
of the inhabitants against Borgia for having, three months 
before that time, besieged the city, and plundered and wasted 
its environs. In this however they were disappointed. The 
Florentines, who had long been the enemies of the Orsini, 
not only refused to aid them in the design, but determined to 
unite with Borgia against them, and sent Machiavel as am- 
bassadour to that prince to offer him their assistance. Ma- 
chiavel found him at Imola deserted by his soldiers, and al- 
most in despair: but the unexpected offer of the Florentines 
reanimated his courage, and he soon collected a suflicient ar- 
my to force his adversaries to a peace. ‘The recent enemies 
agreed to unite their arms for the capture of Sinigaglia, and 
the Orsini led their troops against that city, which was soon 
reduced excepting the fortress, the governour of which refus- 
ed to capitulate with any one but Borgia himself. On learn- 
ing this fact, that sovereign left Cesena with his army for 
Sinigaglia, sending frequent messages, while on the road, to 
persuade the Orsini to await his arrival. The Florentine 
ambassadour, according fo the custom of the age, accompani- 
ed the court in this expedition ; or rather followed it, for he 
avoided making the same stages in order to obtain more com- 
fortable lodgings. On the 30th of December, however, he over- 
took Borgia at Fano, where they passed the night. Early 
the next morning, Borgia left that place for Sinigaglia, 
whither he seems to have been followed in the course of the 
day by Machiavel; who there wrote to his government a 
short note, the substance of which is as follows. 


‘The day before yesterday I wrote from Pesaro what I had 
heard of Sinigaglia. I reached Fano yesterday. ‘The Duke (Bor- 
gia) left that “place early this morning with all his army and came 
here to Sinigaglia, where were the Orsini and Vitellozzo. ‘They 
went out to meet him, and as soon as he had entered the city with 
them, he turned to his guards and had them taken prisoners. The. 
troops are sacking the city. It is about sunset. I am in the 
greatest anxiety. I know not how to send this letter. I shall 
write more fully. I think they will not be alive tomorrow. The 
tata which are « circulating, say that the traitors are ta- 

en,’ &c. 
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Another letter written on the same day, giving a more par- 
ticular statement of the circumstances, is lost, and appears 
never to have been received. In a letter dated the next day, 
containing a general account of the transaction, are the words 


cited by Mr. Roscoe. 


‘The Duke called me at two hours after sunset, and with the 
calmest countenance in the world congratulated me on this suc- 
cess, saying that he had spoken te me of it the day before, but 
without disclosing the whole; as was true.’——‘ He desired me 
to congratulate you on this success.’ In a letter of 8th of Janua.- 
ry he writes, ‘ Every one here begins to wonder that you have not 
written to congratulate Borgia on what he has so lately done for 

our benefit, by which he thinks he has imposed an obligation on 


the whole city.’ 


These passages seem to evince that insensibility to crimes 
which is too apt to result from witnessing their frequent re- 
petition ; but do they support the charge of Mr. Roscoe? Do 
they prove a participation in this crime? Does it appear from 
all the circumstances that Machiavel had any opportunity of 
warning the Orsini of their danger; or even that he under- 
stood the hints of Borgia before they were explained by the 
event? On the contrary, does not that Prince seem to refer 
to them on the next day for the very purpose of making them 
intelligible? It has also- been remarked, that Machiavel no 
where laments the fate of the victims. But how could he? 
It was a struggle between assassins; and the only cause of 
regret is, that both parties did not fall in the contest. 

Mr. Roscoe repeatedly calls Machiavel the friend of Bor- 
gia. But we know no authority for the assertion. Machia- 
vel’s letters during this embassy are full of jealousy and sus- 
picion with regard to Borgia’s designs ; they frequently in- 
timate that his professions of friendship for Florence are in- 
sincere, and that there is danger of his uniting with the Or- 
sini to attack that city ; and often complain of the difficulty, 
which the writer finds in obtaining an audience. ‘The mode, 
in which the Florentine ambassadour’s dispatches were con- 
veyed, rendered it imprudent for him to speak too freely of 
the sovereign, at whose court he resided. But his official 
letters, while at the court of Rome in 1503, (within a year af- 
ter the massacre of Sinigaglia,) mention Borgia in terms 
very different from the language of friendship. One passage 
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ar- — is quite explicit. ‘ Perhaps the letter, which I sent your 

' Jordships on the 26th, (containing a report that Borgia was 

» assassinated by the Pope,) may be completely verified. It is 

rds ' manifest that his crimes have been conducting him, step by 
| step, to punishment.’ 

In 1512, the Cardinal de Medicis, afterwards Leo X, who 
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the | became, on the death of Peter in 1504, the head of the family, 
uc- — persuaded the Holy League, consisting of the Pope, the Em- 
but perour, the Venetians and Ferdinand of Arragon, to undertake 
me — the expulsion of Soderini and the re:toration of the Medicis. 
ua- — In pursuance of his design, the Viceroy of Naples led his ar- 
A | my against the city, accompanied by the Cardinal and his 


adherents. His first demands were unanimously rejected by 


‘ae the Florentines, who however consented to the return of the 

Medicis as private citizens. ‘The Viceroy accepted this con- 
Nes cession, and promised to withdraw his troops, if the Floren- 
Re. tines would also stipulate to pay him 30,000 ducats and supply 


Do : his army with provisions, ‘I’o this proposition the principal 
' citizens assented, but the departure of the ambassadours was 


sr delayed one day, probably by the unwillingness of the Gon- 
ne. faloniere to readmit the Medicis on any terms, and during 


the © this interval the army of the Viceroy stormed the Prato, a 


fer | fortress within a few miles of Florence, and put the whole | 

em —- $atrison to the sword. ‘The knowledge of this event filling \ 

ini the city with consternation, thirty young men, partizans of ? 

ie? the Medicis, availed themselves of the publick tumult, enter- % 

of — ¢d the palace of the Gonfaloniere armed, and threatened him 
with instant death if he attempted resistance. By the same 

~~ threat they forced the magistrates to pass an unwilling vote 

ia: for his deposition, and in the subsequent night sent him un- 

aa der a guard to Siena. 

i A treaty was immediately concluded between the Viceroy 

eh and Cardinal and the Florentines. ‘The Medicis asked only 

he their restoration as private citizens, without any share in the 

ty, b government, and the right of redeeming their former estates 

de, | by paying the sums, which had been given for them by the 

on- | actual possessours. Hardly, however, were they readmitted 

of | ‘0 the city, a new Gonfaloniere appointed, and the citizens 

ial returned to their peaceful occupations, when the Cardinal, 

af- having privately introduced a body of Italian soldiers. sur- 

ms rounded the assembly of the people, and occupied the palace 

en of the magistracy with armed men, declared the government 
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at an end, usurped the supreme authority, and appointed a 
council of sixty six of his adherents to administer it under 
his direction. 

This revolution took place early in September 1512. In 
the February following, it was discovered that some of the 
most distinguished young men of Florence, thinking proba- 
bly that they were under no obligation to obey a government 
established by perfidy and force, and desirous of restoring 
liberty to their country, had formed a conspiracy for the ex- 
pulsion of the Medicis. 

The principal conspirators were immediately executed. 
Machiavel, on suspicion of being connected with them, was 
deprived of the oftice of Secretary of State, and stretched on 
the rack to extort from him an acknowledgment of guilt ; but 
his firmness resisted the severity of the torture, and he was 
remanded to prison, from which he was soon after released on 
the accession of theCardinal de Medicis to the papal throne. 
A letter of Machiavel to his friend Vernaccia on this occa- 
sion contains the following words. 


‘It is almost a miracle that I am alive; I have been deprived 
of my office and almost of life. God and my innocence alone pre- 
served me. Imprisonment and every other suffering I have en- 
dured, but now by the grace of God 1 am well, and live as I can, 
looking to heaven for better days.’ 


Here the oflicial labours of Machiavel terminate, and his 
literary life commences. The Discourses on Livy could not 
have been written before this time, for they are full of allu- 
sions to the recent revolution. ‘The Prince is said by Bayle 
to have been composed in 1545, and by Moreri to be a con- 
tinuation of the Discourses on Livy. It is remarkable that a 
writer so laboriously correct as Mr. Gibbon, should assert 
that The Prince was written before the usurpation of the 
Medicis, when the work itself is dedicated to Lorenzo de 
Medicis, as head of the Florentine government, and repeated- 
ly mentions the elevation of Leo X to the papal throne, the 
very Leo, who, while yet a Cardinal, usurped the government 
of his country, and who was chosen Pope on the 15th of March 
4513. ‘The more common errour of supposing the Prince one 
of its author’s last productions is also refuted by the trea- 
tisé itself ; for in the commencement of the twenty first chap- 
ter is the followi ing phrase, ¢ Ferdinand of Arragon, the present 
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king of Spain;? and Ferdinand of Arragon died in Italy in 
January 1516. The works themselves afford reason to be- 
lieve that The Prince and the Discourses were written at the 
same time. In the first chapter of The Prince, the author 
states, that he shall not notice republican governments in that 
work, because he had fully treated of them elsewhere, mean- 
ing in his Discourses ; and in one of the last chapters* of the 
Discourses, declines the discussion of another question, be- 
cause it had already been examined in The Prince. In the 
second book of the Discourses he mentions his treatise of 
principalities, probably the same work as Ths Prince, and not 
then completed ; certainly not published, since it was never 
known by any other title than that which it now bears. 
These works will therefore illustrate each other, and should 
be examined together. But as the reputation of Machiavel 
seems to depend principally on the mectives ascribed to him 
for the composition of The Prince, this examination will be 
delayed till the subsequent incidents of his life are related, 
and the objects of some of his other works noticed with the 
hope that an acquaintance with these may assist us to put a 
right construction on his earlier productions. 

From September 1513 till 1519, Florence was governed, 
under the directien of the Pope, by the younger Lorenzo, on 
whose death in 1519 the only legitimate princes of the house 
of Medicis were Leo, and his cousin Cardinal Julio. His 
holiness, feeling or pretending to feel desirous of establishing 
aconstitution agreeable to his fellow citizens, required of 
Machiavel a project for the improvement of the Florentine 
government. ‘This project is still extant. It proposes a 
constitution perfectly republican, but confers on Leo and the 
Cardinal almost absolute authority during their lives, in or- 
der to induce them to adopt it. The author strongly urges 
every motive that could excite the personal ambition or 
awaken the patriotick feelings of the pontiff, and dwells on 
the glory of the founders of the ancient republicks, proposing 
their example for his imitation. But the features of the sys- 
tem were too democratick for Leo, and he committed the su- 
preme power to Julio to be exercised under his own absolute: 
control, 

Immediately after the death of Leo, in 1524, another con- 
spiracy for the recovery of liberty was detected among the 
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Florentines. Machiavel was suspected of participating in it, 
without any other evidence than his Known character, and 
the praises bestowed on Brutus and Cassius in his writings, 
{t does not appear that he suffered any thing further on this 
occasion than a short imprisonment. 

In 1523, the Cardinal Julio de Medicis became supreme 
pontiff with the name of Clement VII. The government of 
Fiorence was by him entrusted to his nephews, Hippolitus 
and Alexander de Medicis, under the superintendance and 
direction of the Cardinal of Cortona. In 1526, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to expel them, but the news of the sack 
of Rome, in April 41527, so terrified Cortona, that he aban- 
doned the city, and the people recovered their liberty, which 
they retained, though distracted by faction, till 1550, when 
they were finally subjected to the yoke of the Medicis by the 
arms of Charles V. | 

To Clement VII, Machiavel dedicated the History of Flor- 
ence, undertaken at his command. It commences with the 
foundation of the city, and termmates with the death of Lo- 
renzo the magrificent, in 41492. Lord Bolingbroke says of 
the first book, that *it is an historical map of the period, 
which the author intends to describe, of great utility, and su- 
periour to any thing of the kind among the ancient bistori- 
ans.” Nor is the restof the work unworthy of its commence- 
ment, 7 
‘The Art of War was probably written in the latter part of 
its author’s life. It must have been undertaken alter the 47th 
of December 1517, since in a letter of that date, Machiavel 
mentions Cosimo Rucellai, as being then at Rome ; and the 
Art of War commences witli alamentation for his death, and a 
high eulogium of his character, and is professedly composed as 
amouument of affection to his memory. Count Algarotti has 
written a critique, or rather a panegyrick on this production, 
in which he complains that Puy Segur, Follard, and mar- 
shal Saxe often copy ideas from it without acknowledgment. 
Some criticks attempt to decry the work, by repeating a story 
of Bandello ; «That Machiavel undertook one morning, at 
the request of the duke of Urbino, to teach a regiment the 
discipline recommended in his Art of War, and laboured two 
hours without success.’ Surely no one but a literary recluse 
would estimate the merit of a treatise on the Art of War by 
the ability of its author to perform the duties of a drilling sev’ 
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jeant, or even condemn a drilling serjeant for incapacity, be- 
cause he could not render a regiment expert in a new Ssys- 
tem of discipline in a single-morning. Probably the whole 
story is only an exaggeration of the statement of Cardan, 
that the duke invited Machiavel to discipline a company ac- 
cording to the mode recommended in his treatise, and that 
he declined undertaking it.* 

On the 22d of June 1527, soon after the flight of Cortona, 
Machiavel died in extreme poverty. Boundelmonte, Ala- 
manni, and Rucellai, men of unimpeached integrity, the lea- 
ders of the republican party in Florence, the champions and 
the hope of the people, were his constant companions, his un- 
wavering friends, and his political pupils. The partizans of 
the Medicis always considered him one of the most zealous 
of the libertines, for so they styled the advocates of liberty ; 
and the princes of that house never entrusted him with any 
more important office than that of historiographer, that of 
carrying messages to Guicciardini, then governour of Mode~ 
na, and that of negotiating with a society of monks at Carpi. 
On the last occasion Guicciardini begins one of his letters 
with these words. 


‘Dearest Machiavel, when I read your title of ambassadour to 
the monks of Carpi, and consider to what kings, dukes. and prin- 
ces you have formerly been deputed, it reminds me of Lysander, 
after so many victories and trophies, employed in his old age to 
deal out the daily food of the same troops, whem he had so often 
led to victory.’ 


Such were the life and the writings of Machiavel. Yet 
notwithstanding his conduct, the conduct of his contempora- 
ries towards him, and the manifest design of the greater part 
of his voluminous works, he has been accused as the partizan 
and teacher of despotism. ‘The evidence adduced in support 
of this accusation is derived from The Prince, and a few 
passages in the Discourses on Livy. The former treatise 
occupies about a hundred and thirty pages, and consti- 
tutes not one thirtieth part of his writings now extant. It 
professes to be a manuel for the instruction of new princes, 


* In addition to the works above mentioned, Machiavel wrote short ac- 
counts of France and Germany, a narrative of the massacre of Sinigaglia, 
in which he relates it with the same coolness and indifference observed in 
his letters, and a biography of Castruccio Castracani, who lived about two 
centrries before him, very entertaining, but said to be v ery incorrect. 
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(which is explained by the author to mean those who acquire 
their dominions by conquest or by usurpation,) and is a tissue 


of the most perfidious and oppressive maxims, accompanied 


by instances of their practice, quite as enormous as the pre- 
cepts themselves. One chapter only, the ninth, considers the 
duties of a sovereign, whose authority is derived from the 
will of his subjects, and recommends to him the good of the 
people as the great security of his government. 

The Prince, as we have already stated, was probably 
written at the same time with the Discourses, and there is 
strong internal evidence that it was written, as is asserted by 
Moreri, in pursuance of the same general design. There are 
several references from each of these works to the other ; to- 
gether they constitute a complete treatise on all the forms of 
government known to their author; the style and conduct of 
both are remarkably similar; above all, the Discourses, 
though professedly a treatise on republicks, sometimes refer to 
monarchical governments, and recommend to conquerours 
and usurpers maxims precisely similar to those in The Prince. 
Do not all these circumstances authorize us to believe, that 
they are parts of the same plan, and designed to promote the 
same object? The evident and undoubted design of Machia- 
vel in his Discourses was to recommend a republican form of 
government, and probably to aid its establishment in Flor- 
ence, for he earnestly insists on its superiority to others, and 
deciares that all governments are dependent on the will of 
the people ; that a nation, determined to be free, cannot long 
be oppressed, while one which is willing to be enslaved will 
never want a master. This work is so extensive, so uni- 
form, and so explicit, that it cannot be misunderstood, and 
on the manifest tendency of this, is probably founded the 
opinion, that The Prince was composed not for the corrup- 
tion of sovereigns, but for the warning of the people, and de- 
signed to disclose the maxims of despotism, not to recommend 
them. 'The whole tenour of the treatise itself is favourable to 
this opinion ; the rules of conduct which it proposes are such 
as no tyrant would ever practise without some strong im- 
pulse of interest or ambition, and such as no man under any 
circumstances would avow. A serious avowal of them is in- 
consistent with the great maxim attributed to Machiavel by 
his enemies. * Wear the countenance and assume the lan- 
guace of virtue, but never be deterred from the pursuit of in- 
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re terest by any scruple of conscience or of honour.’ But al 

u€ — §§Machiavel passed his life in determined opposition to a des- ae 

ed —potick government, yet assumes the language of a teacher of De 

e- §— #§despotism; and that without any apparent motive. t 

he The characters and fate of the individuals, whose conduct q 

he [ is proposed in this treatise for the imitation of others, de- aa 

he — serve particular notice. _ If it was the main object of Machia- \ 
' vel to shew that the principles, which he displays, were in 

ly fact adopted, his examples are admirably selected ; for they | 

IS go the full length of the doctrine, and prove that these prin- ( 

vy ciples were practised in all their enormity. On this supposi- Ke 

re tion their ultimate consequences have nothing to do with the ‘A 

o- § subject. But if he designed to recommend their adoption as is 

of — the means of prosperity, his heroes are wonderfully ill chosen. 

of § The most conspicuous is Cesar Borgia, who received from 

S FF his father, pope Alexander YI, the territory of Romagna, and 

to § extended it by his arms and his perfidy ; but was frequent- 

rf ly distressed and endangered by the intrigues, conspiracies, | 

€. @ and desertions of his allies and his subjects. He narrowly 

at ~F escaped death in consequence of accidentally drinking with 

he F his father poison, which they had prepared for one of their 

a- — guests. He was soon after successively stripped of all his 

of — dominions, betrayed by Gonsalvo of Spain, and imprisoned | 

r= § for two years ina Spanish fortress, from which he escaped to A 

id Ff live two years more a pensioner on the bounty of his brother iH 

of in law, Jean d’ Albret of Navarre, and was at length killed a : 

is F volunteer in his army, before the neighbouring castle of a 

ill ' petty prince, leaving his name for the abhorrence and the 

M- — ridicule of mankind. And all this eight years before The 

id — = Prince was written.* 

he 2 Another model for sovereigns is pope Alexander himself, 

P- — who was destroyed by the poison, which so nearly proved 

€& f— fatal to his son, and left a still more infamous reputation. 

nd § Oliverotto da Fermo is another. In order to obtain the 

to — sovereignty of his native city, he assassinated all the princi- 

ch pal citizens, among them his own uncle; anda year after 

n- fell himself one of the victims at Sinigaglia. 

yY §F Had it been the object of Maehiavel really to recommend 

ne 6§ the monstrous principles contained in this treatise, they 

Y — would have been hinted at, rather than distinctly stated ; 

n- 


n- * For Machiayel’s real opinion of Borgia, see the 355th page. 
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covered with a decent veil of qualifications and apologies, 
not exposed in their naked deformity ; they would have been 
supported by the examples of men, whose success or celebri- 
ty might give some countenance to guilt, whose political 
crimes were excused by pretended necessity, or redeemed by 
their private virtues, or lost in the splendour of their glory. 
Surely they would not have been connected with the names 
of thoss, who had lost their dominions, their reputations, and 
their lives by adopting them ; least of all, of those, who had 
fallen into the very pit, which they had digged for others. 

On these authorities, on this external and internal evidence 
rests the opinion, that The Prince was intended to oppose, not 
to support despotick governments, and that its author antici- 
pated and designed the effects which it has actually produc- 
ed. The great objection to this opinion is, that the language 
of The Prince is didactick, not descriptive ; that in terms it 
recommends the principles, which it contains, and this with- 
out any appearance of irony or censure. ‘T’o this it is repli- 
ed, that The Prince, written in pursuance of the same design 
as the Discourses on Livy, naturally assumed the same form ; 
that though its maxims are recommended, yet they are recom- 
mended for the express purpose of supporting the sovereign, not 
of contributing to the happiness of the people ; and therefore 
this recommendation could have no tendency to induce the peo- 
ple to endure such maxims orsuch a government ;—and it must 
be recollected that Machiavel again and again asserts, that the 
form of the government always depends on the will of the people. 
But it may have been his design to prove not only that new 
princes had in fact practised these crimes, but that from the very 
nature of the government, they would always practise them, 
leaving his readers to draw for themselves the necessary 
conclusion, that such a government can never be tolerable, 
whatever be the character of the prince, who administers it. 
And this was perhaps his real opinion. Should it be an er- 
rour, it is one very naturally accounted for by his political 
experience, and perfectly consistent with his conduct and his 
feelings. If this conjecture be correct, if it was his design 
not to write a satire for the amusement of his fellow citizens, 
but to induce them to consider seriously the evils of a despot- 
ick government, and if he believed that he had truly repre- 
sented them, there was no room for irony and no need of 
censure. Besides, it is not at all improbable that his experi- 
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Ss > ence on the rack had taught him to speak cautiously of des- 
nt = §6 pots. 
i- a We know not how far we’have obviated the objection gen- 
al erally urged against the integrity of Machiavel; but in its : 
”Y B fall strength and without any answer, it seems far less con- 
ye clusive and insurmountable, than those which oppose the pop- i 
oS © ular opinion. Is it credible that he, who had made it the a ii 
ud = jabour of his life, and no idle life, to support a republick, who 
ud - had connected with that form of government his fortune and 
| his reputation, who had fallen with it, and had hazarded his aoa 
ce OF life for its re-establishment, should, without any apparent aim iat 
ot . of interest or ambition, become the open advocate of tyranny 5; a 
i- £ and that after this he should still be courted by the friends Be 
c- [ of liberty as an associate and a confident, and still persecut- 
ze § edby its adversaries as anenemy? Is it credible that a man, 
it [ who was forming a complete and elegant representation of 
h- £ the peculiar excellencies of popular eovernments, which he 
li- § might exnect to endure as a lasting memorial of his genius, i 
sn [ should at the same time, without a hope or a motive, unravel] { 
ns § by night the beautiful tissue, that he was weaving in the day? | 
n- FF Isit credible that one, whose talents, and political sagacity, 
ot [ and knowledge of human nature are universally admired, 
re § should compose in favour of despotism a treatise, which has 
o- § in fact been mere injurious to it than any other work ever et 
ist — written? Is it credible that the same individual should com- ‘i 
he § wit all these absurdities, in times of civil discord, and yet a 
le. — not even the watchfulness of party-spirit once accuse him of 
Ww - inconsistency? Suppose it however the object of Machiavel 
ry _ to make such a description of tyranny, as should excite re- 
m, f— sistance rather than submission, and the riddle of his life is 
ry [ff solved; his writings, his conduct, the conduct of his friends, 
le, FD oid that of his enemies are all consistent and intelligible. 
it, F The opinion of M. Sismondi and Mr. Stewart, that The 
r- §) Prince is merely the effusion of spleen, excited by age, and 
cal «poverty, and suffering, has their names and its novelty to rec- 
his — ommend it. Its proonatity is diminished by the establish- 
en ' mentof the fact, that this treatise, instead of being the last, 
ns, _ Was one of the first of its author’s preductions, avid was suec- 
ot- fF ceeded by others, bearing no traces of such a temper; for 
re- | the continuance of want and oppression would hardly tend to 
of —) reconcile him with mankind. Admitting, however, that dis- | 


appointment and distress had disgusted him for a time with 
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humanity, and that he poured forth the bitterness of his spirit 
in this little treatise, there is nothing very criminal in that. 
It is a human infirmity which should excite pity rather than 
detestation. The supposition acquits him entirely of the hor- 
rid design of sitting down deliberately and gratuitously, to 
corrupt the characters and destroy the happiness of subse- 
quent generations. Mr. Stewart thinks that none of his 
writings display sympathy with the fortunes of the human 
race, or zeal for the interests of truth and justice. In oppo- 
sition to this opinion, we refer our readers to the History of 
Florence, particularly to those passages, which relate to the 
death and characters of the elder branches of the Medicis, of 
John, Cosmo, the first Peter, and Lorenzo the magnificent ; 
to his treatise on the reform of the Florentine government ; 
to the tenth chapter of the first book of the Discourses; to 
his letters, as secretary of state; and to the beginning of 
the Art of War. 

We would not be understood to recommend all the writings 
of Machiavel, as perfect lessons of political integrity. But 
though they may not claim the praise’of singular purity, they 
do not deserve the reproach of singular corruption. Some 
of the most. exceptionable passages are expressly quoted from 
the works of the ancients, and many more may be found in 
them. It has indeed often been said, that The Prince is an 
imitation of the Fifth Book of Aristotle’s politicks. This 
statement, if correct, would completely justify the author; 
but we are compelled to acknowledge, that it rests on no bet- 
ter authority than the following remark of Conringius ;— 


¢ Nicholas Machiavel could teach his prince no secret spring: 


of government, which Aristotle had not long ago observed 
for the preservation of power, in the Fifth Book of his Poli- 
ticks.’ Nay, perhaps this cunning doctor of iniquity trans- 
cribed his whole doctrine from Aristotle, without confessing 
the theft. A comparison of the works themselves does not 
justify this conjecture. ‘Their plans are totally dissimilar ; 
it is only the conclusion of that book of Aristotle, whic! 
bears any resemblance to The Prince; and this resemblance 
is so slight and general, that we dare not appeal to if as sat- 
isfactory evidence, that Machiavel had even seen the treatise 
of the Stagyrite. The assertion of some of the apologists 
for The Prince, that its maxims are all derived from the 
works of Tacitus, is equally unfounded. 
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t After yielding for two centuries and a half to the clamours af 
| of the Jesuits and of the partizans of the Medicis, his coun- eet 


’ ' trymen became at last sensible of his merit, and blushed for } 
: | their long neglect of this illustrious man. The Chevalier Lee 
) Baldelli was appointed by the Florentine academy, to pro- 4 
._ [| _ nounce an eulogy on his character; and in 1787 a splendid a 
' monument was erected to his memory, in the church of the fie 
' Holy Cross, with the following inscription. 
r Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. Nea’ 
‘ * Nicholaus Machiavelli. ; 
cz Obiit anno A. P. V. MDXXVII. ba 
; 2 at 
> ores vm he 
Q | a af Jana, 
f § Art. XVI. The Sylphs of the Seasons, with other poems. By 

: W, Allston. First American from the London Edition. 3 
s &§ Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 7 
it | 
y ; Ir will, perhaps, appear to our readers a late hour in the 
e ' day for us to take up this volume. But we should be sorry 
n | to have it said of us, a few years hence, when these poems 
n — shall be more generally read and understood, that we were so % 
n [wanting in good taste as to pass them by without notice ; and rH 
is that while we were joining in the common lamentation over % 
is ’ the lack of American poetick genius, we were too dull to dis- 
{- cern the almost single exception from the cause of our mor- 
— — tification and grief. ‘Though we are not of those, who wear 
x — home-spun, however coarse, because it is patriotick so too. 
d & yet we trust that we have the common sense to look at the Js 
i- quality of our garb without caring much whence it came. 
s- & We think that some good thing may come out from us ; and 
g — with that confidence, ‘with whic h all reviewers are, or should. 
ot be blessed, we are content to venture an opinion upon the 
a. _ works of our own country, without waiting till they have 
hh fF forced their way into notice through the cold indifference 
e _ ofa foreign land. 
t- § Snelish in our origin, and owing to the character of 3 
s¢ «6 ~—scbirth-place, almost all that we have cause to be proud of 
ts — our natures ; speaking her ningllige, and reading her hese: 
he lure with the same commonness as if it were our own: 


boasting of her works of genius in the entire forgetfulness 
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that they are not ours; and defending them with the same 
earnestness of partiality as if our own reputation were at 
stake; we seem to have been unmindful that it was possible 
for us to have a literary character at home, and writers of 
our own to read and admire. We look to England for al- 
most all our learning and entertainment ; our metaphysicks 
and morals are drawn from her; and for poetry, the com- 
mon reading of all countries, we enter into the assembly of 
her bards alone. ‘This continued dependence upon England 
has not only turned us away from the observation of what is 
well done here, but has begotten a distrust of our own judg- 
ment and taste. We hesitate at pronouncing an opinion on 
what has not received judgment there ; and dare not confess 
where we have been offended or pleased, lest her tribunals of 
criticism should, by and by, come down upon us and tell us 
we were wrong. 

Further than this neglect of our own productions, and ti- 
inidity of opinion upon their merits, the rank of our authors 
in society is humbling to minds rightly proud of their pow- 
ers, and quick and sensitive from culture and native feeling. 
One generation goes on after another, as if we were kere for 
no other purpose than to do business, as the phrase is. Tie 
spirit of gain has taught us to hold all other pursuits as 
amusements, and to associate something unmanly and trivial 
with the character of their followers. If a work of taste 
comes out, it is made a cause of lament that so much talent 
should be thus thrown away; and the bright and ever-dur- 
ing glory in which it is, in mercy, hiding our dull common- 
ness, is neither seen nor felt. We hold every thing lightly, 
which is not instantly perceived to go immédiately to some 
practical good 5; to lessen labour, increase wealth, or add to 
some homely comfort. It must have an active, business-like 
air, or it is dreaded as a dangerous symptom of the decay of 
industry amongst us. To be sure, we read English poetry ; 
but for the same reason that we take a drive cut of town, be- 
cause we are tired down by business, and must amuse our- 
selves a little, to be refreshed and strengthened for work to- 
morrow. And, besides, the English, we say, can afford to 
furnish us with poetry. ‘They are an old, we: thy people, 
and have a good deal of waste material on hand. And so it 
comes about, naturally enough, that poets are set down as a 
sort of intellectual idlers, and sober citizens speak of them 
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with a desponding shake of the head, as they talk of some 
smart rake of the town, who might be a useful member of so- 
ciety, did he not, unhappily, waste his mind in dissipation. 
Little do such men see, that out-o’-door industry, which leads 
to wealth and importance, owes much to the poet for its 
thriving existence ; that the poetry of a people elevates their 
character by making them proud of themselves ; quickens the 
growth of the nicer feelings and tones the higher virtues ; 
that it causes blessings to shoot up round our homes ; smooths 
down the petty roughnesses of domestick life, and softens and 
lays open the heart to all the better affections; that it calls 
the mind off from the pursuits of the tainted and wearing pleas- 
ures of the world, and teaches it to find its amusements in 
the exercise of its highest and purest powers ; that it makes 
the intellect vivacious, and gives an interest and stir to the 
society of the wise ; shames us from our follies and crimes, 
turns us to the love and study of what is good, gives health 
to the moral system, and brings about, what must always £0 
along with virtue, the beauty of order and security in society. 
Little, too, do they know of the poet’s incessant toil. His 


eyes and thoughts are ever busy amidst all the forms of 


things. He looks into the intricate machinery of the heart 
and mind of man, and sees all its workings, and tells us to 
what end it moves. He goes forth with the sun over the 
whole earth, and looks upon its vastness and sublimity with 
him, and searches out with him every lesser thing. His stu- 
dies end not with the day ; but when the splendour of the 
west has died away, and a sleepy and dusky twilight throws 
athin and shadowy veil over all things, and he feels that the 
spirit which lifted him up and expanded his whole frame, as 
he looked forward on the bright glories of the setting sun, 
has sunk slowly and silently down with them, and that the 
contemplative light about him has entered into his heart and 
the gladness of the day left him, he turns and watches the 
lighting up of the religious stars, by which he studies in so- 
berer and more intent thought the things that God has made. 
The present age has been abundant in poets, and those of 
a kind that show that true taste is reviving, and the natural 
leclings coming fast into full and free play again; and it is 
srateful to consider, that close descriptions of mind and 
heart, which grow up and intertangle with them, are relish- 
ed and understood. For to love nature, and to have an eye 
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that sees her truly, shows that there is a moral tone in chord 
with her sounding at the heart, and some pure spots in the 
mind, on which her images play, like young leaves, on calm 
and clear waters. It is well for the mind, that the gates are 
burst open, and the walls levelled with the ground, and that 
we are let out from exactly cut hedges, artificial mounds, 
and straight canals, nicely sloped and sodded to the very 
brink, to the free and careless sweep of hills, and winding 
run of the stream, to which God seems to have given instinct 
enough to work its Ways through a strange country, to its 
home in the ocean. It is pleasant to be set at large once 
more among varied and irregular creations, and the abundant 
and wide wealth of the earth; for there we find enough, and 
even more than the mind can fold in; so that we are ever 
eager to learn, and associations are continually crowding up- 
onus and shifting, to give growth to our sentiment, and 
breadth and thought to our minds. Nature is suggestive, 
and makes him that studies her, work with her. She is al- 
ways active, and out of the very decay of things comes life. 
When the mind is in this way left to its own pursuits, it gains 
vigour and quickness, and truth of observation from its in- 
dependence, and the factitious and false, which had crusted 
it over in the confused and hot stir of pent society, loosens, 
and breaks up, and falls off, and it becomes sensible to fair 
impressions, and has a clear and calm expanse, like the hea- 
vens over our heads. 

But poetry has not only been set free from its narrow views 
of material nature, and given us a feeling of kindred with 
the very pebbles on the shore ; but has thrown aside the dis- 
tinctions of society, and treats of us all in common, as crea- 
tures of like passions, sensible to like impressions, and capa- 
ble of like thoughts—has made us heart-sick with grief at 
the low-breathed sorrows of Waordsworth’s weaver’s wife, or 
the humble Ellen Orford of Crabbe, and shudder at the in- 
tenseness of the evil passions in Peter Grimes. With anen- 
larged philosophy, it teaches us that there is nothing vulgar 
but vice, and that there is scarce an object through the whole 
of existence, that is not in some way poetical to a truly po- 
etical mind. We have thrown out these few thoughts, be- 
cause we think them essential toa right understanding of 
what poetry is; and feel anxious for the knowledge of the 
truth on all subjects, as it not only leads us to a rig ht under- 
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rd § standing of the particular object of our contemplations, but 
he makes us better acquainted with something else ; for there is 
Im [ nothing lonely in nature, but each thing is connected with 
te §— many others, by more ties than those which hold a tree in the 
iat = ground. We hope soon to have an opportunity of entering 
Is, § more fully into this subject. 
ry § But enough of this ; and now to our author. He must ex- 
ng £  cuse us, for even reviewers, like the ladies, must follow the 
ict — fashion; and a review, now a days, without a dissertation at 
its §— its head, would look about as singular, as a slender maid of 
ce § sixteen, in close wrapt muslin and simple smoothly-parted 
nt hair, amidst expanded hoops and storied head dresses, on a 
nd — St. James’ Court-day. 
er §— As every body knows every body, in this country, and 
P- [what every body has done, is doing, and, we might almost 
nd — say, intends to do, it is hardly necessary to state that most of 
@, the volume before us was written during Mr. Allston’s short 
il- § residence in Boston, a few years since, and was read in man- 
e. §  uscript by a goodly number, and talked about and admired. 
ns » But, unfortunately, the book was put out in a country in 
n- | which our author was a stranger, and which has never been 
“d § inhaste to search out our merits, or give them deserved praise, 
Ss — and, so the work passed unnoticed. And we, here, seemed 
ir , to have come to the resolution to forget our former praises, 
a- § and not risk our reputation by the declaration of an opinion 
' upon the merits of a production, which came upon us in all 
vS §— the formality of print.* 
th This volume is made up of several poems, the longest of 
Ss> ££ which contains between six and, seven hundred lines. It 
1- £ was written, we believe, in what were Mr. Allston’s mo- 
1 - ments of rest from his professional pursuits, at odd times, and 
at — with great rapidity. We would net set up for the author 
x  — the old and impudent apology of «leisure hours; nor urge 
i ' the quickness, with which it was written, as an excuse for 
- § negligence in the finish. Indeed, we do not think that it 
r — discovers such negligence; but hold it as one among many 
le _ instances of powerful and tasteful minds, working surest and 
)= to most effect the more rapidly they move. The imagina- 
- — tion and feelings are then excited, and there is at the same 
yf : 
C * We should except a well written notice of these poems in the Analec« 
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time a truth of touch about them, which makes them turn off 
from every thing vulgar and out of form or place. 

If we rightly remember, Warton, in his criticism upon 
Pope, has expressed a doubt of his right to the rank of a po- 
et, because he never produced a work of somewhat the res- 
pectable size or form of an epick. Had Pope so done, the 
world ceuld not long have remained in doubt, as to the jus- 
tice of his claim. He would have been set down by every 
body, as he is now by a sacred few, as a man full of strong 
sense, of infinite wit and smartness, and of a fancy, sprightly, 
indeed, but more conceited, curious, and ingenious, than po- 
ctical. As we think there are better reasons, which we 
should be happy to state, were there time, than that of War- 
ton, for denying to Pope the character of what is peculiarly 
and essentially poetry, and should not have had a moment’s 
doubt as to Campbell’s poetick genius, had he never written 
more than his ¢ Battle of the Baltic,’ we may be allowed to 
treat upon what is before us as poetry, notwithstanding the 
shortness of its several parts. 

The first poem, and that on ¢ Eccentricity,’ are sketchy, and 
would have been improved by filling up. The others are, 
perhaps, as complete as the nature of their several subjects, 
and the sprightly narrative manner in which they are treat- 
ed, would admit of. Without intending to take from their 
merit, we should rank them with the lighter kind of poetry. 
They have not the continually shifting and bustling scenes 
and breathless speed of Scott; nor does Mr. Allston, like 
Byron, stir the fiery passions within you, or carry you 
down into the dark and mysterious depths of the soul, mov- 
ing you to and fro in their wild and fearful workings. He 
is not majestick and epic; nor does he make you serious 
and sad, like Wordsworth, showing you a stained world, and 
dejected virtue, throwing a hue of thoughtful melancholy 
over cur brightest joys. His mind seems to have in it the 
glad, but gentle brightness of a star, as you look up to it, 
sending pure influences into your heart, making it kind and 
cheerful. He paints with a particularity and truth, which 
show that he has looked upon nature with his own eyes, and 
not through those of other men. He has not only an eye for 
nature, but a heart too, and his imagination gives them a 
common language, and they talk together. .As we said of 
the poetry of the present day. so with him, every thing has 
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soul and sense. If he turns towards a morning or evening 
sky, ‘the clouds are touched, and in their silent faces, he 
yeads unutterable love.’ His scenes, for the most part, are 
of the beautiful, and lie quietly in gentle sun-light ; though 
the clouds are sometimes seen mustering up, and passing 
with their giant shadows, like dark spirits, over them. His 
imagination is cheary and youthful, and each thing with him 
has a thousand fanciful qualities and uses, and an imagina- 
tive as well as a true birth. His mind is creative, and with- 
out being fantastical or extravagant, gives as many Charac- 
ters to objects about him, as a child to his playthings. He 
views all his scenes with a curious and exquisite eye, instill- 
ing some delicate beauty into the most common thing that 
springs up in them, imparting to it a gay and fairy spirit, and 
throwing over the whole a pure, floating, glow. He is al- 
ways searching into what is excellent and fair in creation, and 
even in his satires, plays with the follies of mankind, with 
an undisturbed gentleness of heart, and turns away from their 
vices, and shuts out their loathsomeness from his mind. He 
seems to look upon the world in the spirit in which it was 
made—the spirit of love; and, though marred, to see the 
beauty in which it was ordained, and feel its purity through 
all its defilements. We cannot read any part ef this book, 
without feeling ashamed of the angry and _ bitter passions, 
Which are so often rising up within us, nor without wishing 
that our own minds were as void of pride, suspicion, and 
hate, as is all we there find, and that as clear and happy an 
innocence were shed over our own hearts as shines out. there. 

Though we have not allowed to Mr. Allston a mastery 
over the more intense passions, yet he seems filled with the 
milder feelings, and to have nothing pass through the imagi- 
nation untouched by them. All that the world contains is, 
With him, a sentiment, and quickens the feelings and thoughts. 
indeed, it seems to be peculiarly the character of his, and al- 
most all good modern poctry, to make all that surrounds us 
Within doors, and in our daily affairs abroad, administer 
Soud to our hearts and minds, so that, if it does not make 
poets of us all, it will cause us to be wider and more accu- 
rate thinkers, as well as better men. | 

Besides this character, the poems before us, in many parts, 
run up into the wild, and visionary, and magnificent, and 
the eye brightens and enlarges, and the spirits are lifted, as 
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as we enter into them. All, however, is of the same joyous 
temperament ; for if the scene, viewed alone, would be dark 
and awing, you find it in the midst of satire and humour, and 
their lights are observed, playing and sparkling over it, as 
in ¢ The Paint King,’ and ¢ The Two Painters.’ And this 
brings us on our way to other qualities in these poems—the 
character of their satire and wit. It is usual to rank every 
production in verse under the head of poetry ; so that poetry 
has come to be a matter of measure, as much as broadcloth ; 
and, provided it be strong and smuoth, the question is never 
asked, whether it is indeed what it passes for. As we have 
but one name for all works in verse, and, perhaps, were 
another found, the world would be forever disputing by which 
each particular production should be called, it must be left to 
the thorough taste of readers, and the deep discussions of 
criticks, to give every man his rank. ‘Through this indis- 
tinctness of what constitutes poetry, you will hear many who 
have said good things and touched off a character smartly in 
metre, counted over in the same list with Shakspeare and 
Milton ; and the satires of Swift and Pope, placed before 
those of Butler and Churchill on the score of poetry. Now 
we hoid the latter to be as undoubtedly poets, as if they had 
written «The Seasons’ of Thompson; and cannot recal a 
passage in the satires of the two former, which has what, to 
our minds, is in a strict sense poetry ; or should we mistrust 
our memories, and grant the character to either, it would be 
rather to Swift than to Pope. We profess to relish them 
both, and think we read them with as much true delight, as 
those, who have attributed to them powers they never pos- 
sessed, and, perhaps, never distinctly understood those which 
were peculiarly theirs. But the satirical part of the book 
before us, is crowded with natural scenery, both beautiful and 
grand, and the strange regions of the imagination are trav- 
ersed to find objects for it ; or, perhaps, we should rather say, 
the spirit of satire is travelling over these, which, taken away, 
would leave behind, a wide and varied prospect, lovely, and 
wild, and mysterious, such as the eyes of few satirists ever 
before looked upon. Yet with all this, the satire is not made 
subordinate to the scenery through which it passes. There 
is nothing bitter or hardin it. But it appears so bright and 
playtul, that the fairest prospects look gladder in it, and we see 
it flickering along the more gloomy, like a stream of moon- 
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light, stretching a glittering and silvery line over the steely 
blackness of the waters, as they lie sleeping under the sullen 
and brown hills. It sports with the ridiculous in the good 
natured manner of Gray, and avoiding with, perhaps, some- 
thing of a weak amiableness, the vices of the world, would 
correct our affectation and foibles, without wounding our 
spirit. ‘There is a sensitiveness about the goodness of some 
men, that. makes them sicken and recoil from the touch of 
crime, and unfits them for wrestling with the violence of the 
bad. But though strong men are "wanted for the contest ; 
yet the former have their uses; for they prevent our stern- 
ness turning to inhumanify, and thus making our very excel- 
lencies pander to our faults ; and tell us with a timely cau- 
tion to our pride, that indignation against vice is not alone 
virtue. 

It is time for us to leave our remarks upon the general 
character of our author’s work, and proceed to give some 
account of the several poems, together with extracts. ‘The 
first, «The Sylphs of the Seasons,’ describes the scenery pe- 
culiar to each season of the year, and more particularly the 
different influences of each upon the mind. ‘The poet repre- 
sents himself as tired by mental travel, betaking himself to 
rest, when the following vision arose. 


‘ Methought within a desert cave, 
Cold, dark, and solemn as the grave, 

I suddenly awoke. 
It seem’d of sable Night the cell, 
Where, save when from the ceiling fell 
An oozing drop, her silent spell 


No sound had ever broke. 


There motionless I stood alone, 
Like some strange monument of stone 
Upon a barren wild ; 
Or like, (so solid and profound 
‘The darkness seem’d that wall’d me round) 
A man that’s buried under ground, 
Where pyramids are e pil’ %d. , 


Heis soon carried by the magick of his dreams which often 
outdoes the magick of all waking wonder-workers, from this 
cave, into a cantle upon a mountain plain, below which a re- 


sion is spread over with scenery of every season. 
Vol. V. No. 3. 48 
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‘And now I pac’d a bright saloon, 
That seem’d illumin’d by the moon, 
So mellow was the light. 
The walls with jetty d darkness teem’d, 
While down them crystal columns stream "d, 
And each a mountain torrent seem’d, 
High-flashing through the night. , 


In the midst is a double throne, about which are grouped 
four damsels of Fairy race, representing the four seasons. 
He is addressed by one of them, and informed that the throne 
is his, and that he is to rule ¢o’er all the varying year.’ 
But he is first to choose one of those before him as the part- 
ner of his throne, since man being dissatisfied with their ¢ va- 
ried toil,’ the plan is to be rectified by art. They then in 
turn, beginning with Spring, sing to him their several charms 
of person and mind. We extract the following, though not 
peculiar to any season, as entirely new and wild. 


‘Ther, wrapt in night, the scudding bark, 
(That seem’d, self-pois’d amid the dark, 
Through upper air to leap,) 
Beheld, from thy most fearful height, 
The rapid dolphin’s azure light 
Cleave, like a living meteor bright, 
The darkness of the deep.’ 


And the following, as showing the careful eye of the poet. 
searching amidst the beauties of nature, and bringing them 
out, new and fresh, and setting them distinctly before us. 


‘Or, brooding o’er some forest rill, 
Fring’d with the early daffodil, 
And quiv’ring maiden-hair, 
When thou hast mark’d the dusky bed, 
With leaves and water-rust o ’erspread, 
That seem’d an amber light to shed 
On all was shadow’d there.’ 


Spring then speaks of her cheerful influences upon the 
mind, in that tone of sentiment, through which we have al- 
ready said that nature is always seen by our author. 
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‘T'was I to these the magic gave, 
That made thy heart, a willing slave, 
To gentle nature bend ; 
And taught thee how with tree and flower, 
And whispering gale, and dropping shower, 
In converse sweet to pass the hour, 
As with an early friend ; 


That mid the noontide sunny haze 
Did in thy languid bosom raise 
The ra tures of the boy ; 
When, a ‘d as if to second birth, 
Thy soul through every pore look’ ‘d forth, 
And gaz’d u pon the beauteous earth 
With myriad eyes of joy.’ 


She ceases. 


¢ And next the Sylph of Summer fair ; 
The while her crisped, golden hair 
Half veil’d her sunny eyes.’ 


She says to him ; 


‘ And then, as grew thy languid mood, 
To some embow? ring silent wood 

I led thy careless w ay 3 
Where high from tree to tree in air 
Thou saw’st the spider swing her snare, 
So bright !—as if, entangled there, 

The sun had left a ray ; 


Or lur’d thee to some beetling steep 

‘To mark the deep and quiet sleep 
That wrapt the tarn below; 

And mountain blue and forest green 

Inverted on its plane serene, 

Dim gleaming through the filmy sheen 
That glaz’d the painted show ; 


Perchance, to mark the fisher’s skiff 

Swift from beneath some shadowy cliff 
Dart, like a gust of wind ; 

And, as ‘she skimm’d the sunny lake, 

{n many a playful wreath her wake 

Far-trailing, like asilvery snake, 
With sinuous length behind.’ 
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Then comes a description more large and elevating, and 
giving, as we have before observed, to the real, an imagina- 
ry character and life. This fanciful view of things may be 


perceived over the whole poem. 
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‘Or if the moon’s effulgent form 
The passing clouds of sudden storm 

In quick succession veil ; 
Vast serpents now, their shadows glide, 
And, coursing now the mountain’s side, 
A band of giants huge, they stride 

O’er hill, and wood, and dale.’ 


She ends ; 


‘ And now, in accents deep and low, 
Like voice of fondly-cherish’d woe, 
The Sylph of Autumn sad.’ 


After summing up the wealth of that season she tells him ; 


Who, that has stood on the sea-shore at such a time, has 
not felt the struggle, working by sympathy, at his own heart ; 





‘ With these I may not urge my suit, 

Of Summer’s patient toil the fruit, 
For mortal purpose given ; 

Nor may it fit my sober mood 

To sing of sweetly murmuring flood, 

Or dies of many-colour’d wood, 
‘That mock the bow of heaven. 


But, know, “twas mine the secret power 
That wak’d thee at the midnight hour 
In bleak November’s reign ; 
*T was 1 the spell around thee cast, 
When thou didst hear the hollow blast 
{n murmurs tell of pleasures past, 
That ne’er would come again ; 


And led thee, when the storm was o’er, 
To hear the sullen ocean roar, 

By dreadful calm opprest ; 
Which stiil, though not a breeze was there, 
Its mountain-billows heav’d in air, 
As if a living thing it were, 

That strove in vain for rest.’ 
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and an impatient longing to know something of the restless 
spirit, moving in the depths of the sea? 

Autumn speaks to us, of the passing away of all things ; 
and as she throws a sombre light over a decaying world, 
carries up our thoughts to one of unstained and lasting joys. 


¢ And last the Sylph of Winter spake.’ 
We extract the following. 


‘ When thou, beneath the clear blue sky, 
So calm no cloud was seen to fly, 
Hast gaz’d on snowy plain, — 
Where nature slept so pure and sweet, 
She seein’d a corse in winding-sheet, 
Whose happy soul had gone to meet 
The blest angelic train,’ 


How purified does the world appear, as she then spreads 
it out to us, when not even the dim shadow of a naked tree 
stains the whiteness of the endless extent of snow, and the 
innocence of heaven seems here ! 

We will give one more picture, full of busy and creative 
fancy. 


‘Or seen at dawn of eastern light 
The frosty toil of Fays by night 
On pane of casement clear, 
Where bright the mimic glaciers shine, 
And Alps, with many a mountain pine, 
And armed knights from Palestine 

In winding march appear.’ 


They cease, and the poet stands motionless and undecided. 


‘When, lo! there pour’d a flood of light 
So fiercely on my aching sight, 
I fell beneath the vision bright, 

And with the pain aw oke.? 


The next in course is the story of ‘The Two Painters,’ 
We think that no one will charge us with giving over-praise, 
in saying, that it is written in as easv and familiar narrative, 
as the tales of Swift, Prior, or Gay. Here we find satire 
clothing distinct imagery, and placed amidst scenes the most 
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wild and picturesque. It is written in ridicule of the at- 
tempt to reach perfection in one excellency in the art of paint- 
ing, to the contempt and neglect of every other; and at- 
tributes this false and narrow endeavour to pride and sloth. 
It is set forth in the shades of two lately departed painters, 
the one, a colourist, the other, a painter of mind. 


‘Once on a time in Charon’s wherry, 
Two painters met, on Styx’s ferry.’ 


The jealousy and enmity, but too common among brother 
artists, soon break out in a noisy dispute between them. 
‘They are called to order by Charon, who tells them that they 
are to be brought to the court of Minos. 


‘*tis he will try 
Your jealous cause, and prove at once, 
That only dunce can hate a dunce. 


‘Thus check’d, in sullen mood they sped, 
Nor more on either side was said ; 
Nor aught the dismal silence broke, 
Save only when the boatman’s stroke, 
Deep-whizzing through the wave was heard, 
And now and then a spectre-bird, 
Low-cow’ring, with a hungry scream, 
For spectre-fishes in the stream. 


‘Now midway pass’d, the creaking oar 
Is heard upon the fronting shore ; 
Where thronging round in many a band, 
The curious aS beset the strand. 
Now suddenly the boat they ’spy, 

Like gull diminish’d in the sky ; 
And now, like cloud of dusky white, 
Slow sailing o’er the deep of night, 
The sheeted group within the bark 
Ts seen amid the billows dark, 
Anon the keel with grating sound 
They hear upon the pebbly ground, 
And now with kind officious hand, 
They help the ghostly crew to land.’ 


We know of few passages which open such a scene as Mr. 
Allston has here placed before us. ‘The desolate cry of the 
spectre-birds—the boat just visible—the sheeted dead, in 
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‘dusky white,’ seated silent and motionless within it—and 
all shadowy, and dimly seen through the gloom. ‘The very 
air breathes upon us as from another world, and we pause 
amidst the awful and unreal. 

Upon landing they are accosted by a patriot; a rake, who 
asks, ¢ What think they of a buck that’s dead * philosophers, 
poets, and others, inquiring what characters they still -hold 
among the living, and laying open the motives of their con- 
duct when on earth. 

The two painters are then called up for trial, and Da Vin- 
ci’s shade is appointed by Minos to preside on the occasion. 
Each sets forth his own excellencies with no little vanity, and 
speaks of the other with no less abuse. ‘They at last request 
that their works may be brought, to determine their respec- 
tive claims to superiority. 


‘Such fair demand, the judge replied, 
Could not with justice be denied. 
Good Merc’ry, hence! I fly, my Lord. 
The courier said. And, at the word, 
High-bounding, wings his airy flight 
So swift his form eludes the sight ; 
Nor aught is seen his course to mark, 
Save when athwart the region dark 
His brazen helm is spied afar, 
Bright-trailing like a falling star. 


* And now for minutes ten there stole 
A silence deep. o’er every soul— 
When, lo! again before them stands 
The courier’s self with empty hands. 
Why, how is this ? exclaim’d the twain: 
Where are the pictures, sir? Explain ! 
Good sirs, replied the God of Post, 
[ scarce had reach’d the other coast, 
When Charon told me, one he ferried 
[nform’d him they were dead and buried : 
Then bade me hither haste and say, 
Their ghosts were now upon the Way. 
In mute amaze the painters stood, 
But soon upon the Stygian flood, 

Jehold ! the s - Sp CC tre-picture 5 float. 

Like rafts behind the towing boat ; 
wa reach’d the shi ore, in close array 
Like armies drill’d in Homer’s day, 
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When marching on to meet the foe, 
By bucklers hid from top to toe, 
They move along the Jadky fields, 
A grisly troop of” painted shields ; 
And now, arriv’d in order fair, 

A gallery huge they hang in air. 


ode 
ci ea 


‘The ghostly crowd with gay surprise 
Began to “rub their stony eyes $ 
Such pleasant lounge, they all averr’d, 
None saw since he had been interr’d ; 
And thus, like connoisseurs on earth, 


Began to weigh the pictures’ worth.’ | 
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The pictures are described, and then criticised by the 
ghostly connoisseurs, and in a most humorous and diverting 
manner are their faults and blunders represented. The 
anachronism as to Socrates and Galen, and the awkward meet- 
ing of turban, mantle, and satin breeches, which had been 
strangers to each other all their lives, are very amusingly 
given, 


a ae ) ‘ And pray, inquir’d another spectre, 
ee a NE: What Mufti ’s that at pious lecture? 
Ae ap. That’s Socrates, condemn’d to die; 
He next, in sable, standing by, 
Is Galen, come to save his friend, 
If possible, from such an end ; 
; The other figures, group’d around, 
a 4 His scholars, wrapt in wo profound. — 
n And am I like to this portray’d P 
ii" Exclaim’d the Sage’s smiling Shade. 
| ie | Good Sir, I never knew before 
Ay That I a Turkish turban wore, 
; | Or mantle hemm’d with golden stitches, 
ae; abe | Much less a pair of satin breeches ; 
But as for him in sable clad, 
Though wond’rous kind, *twas rather mad 
To visit one like me forlorn, 


Ap 





. 4 : So long before himself was born.’ 

i ee Ay > ; | . 

be We quote the following of Alexander. It is rather long 
4 2 for an extract, and, in some parts, may be offensive to weak 
} be appetites ; but it is done with a spirit and trath which will 
La a make it relished by healthier constitutions. 
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‘And what’s the next? inquir’d a third ; 
A jolly blade, upon my word! 

Tis Alexander, Philip’s son, 
Lamenting o’er his battles won ; 

That now his mighty toils are o’er, 
The world has nought to conquer more. 
At which, forth stalking from the host, 
Before them stood the Hero’s ghost. 
Was that, suid he, my earthly form, 
The genius of the battle-storm P 

From top to toe the figure’s Dutch ! 
Alas, my friend, had [ been such, 

Had I that fat and meaty skull, 

Those bloated cheeks, and eyes so dull, 
That driv’ling mouth, and bottle nose, 
Those shambling legs, and gouty toes ; 
Thus form’d to snore throughout the day, 
And eat and drink the night away ; 

I ne’er had felt the fev’rish flame 

That caus’d my bloody thirst for fame ; 
Nor madly claim’d immortal birth, 
Because the vilest brute on earth ; 

And, oh! I’d not been doom’d to hear, 
Still ‘whizzing i in my blister’d ear, 

‘The curses deep, in damning peals, 
That rose from *neath my chariot w heels, 
When I along the embattled plain 
With furious triumph crush’d the slain : 
I should not thus be doom’d to see, 

In every shape of agony, 

The victims of my cruel wrath, 
Forever dying, strew my path ; 

The grinding teeth, the lps awry, 

The inflated nose, the starting eye, 
The mangled bodies writhing ‘round, 
Like serpents, on the bloody ground : 

I should not thus forever seem 

A charnel house, and scent the steam 
Of black, fermenting, putrid gore, 
Rank oozing through each burning pore : 
Behold, as on a dungeon wall, 

The worms upon my body crawl, 

The which, if I would brush away, 
Around my clammy fingers play, 

And, twining fast with 1 many a coil. 

In loathsome sport my labour foil.’ 
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We have only room for the sentence of the judge. 


We shall make but one or two extracts from the poem on 
In the attempt to be striking, the characters 
are never overdrawn, but such as will come up in the memory 
of any man who has been an observer of the ridiculous and 
The antiquarian in halters, we 
We shall quote the first charac- 


Eccentricity. 


affected in human nature. 
believe, is taken from fact. 





Sylphs of the Seasons. 


‘Then know, ye vain and foolish pair ! 
Your doom is fix’d a yoke to bear, 

Like beasts on earth; and, thus in tether, 
Five centuries to paint toget! ler. 

lf, thus by mutual labours | join’d, 

Your j jarring souls should be combin? d, 
The faults of each the other mending, 
The powers of both harmonious blending ; ; 
Great Jove, perhaps, in gracious vein, 
May send your souls on rearth again ; 

Yet there One only Painter be ; 

For thus the eternal Fates decree. 

One Leg alone shall never run, 

Nor two Half-Painters make but One.’ 


ter that presents itself. 


¢ Behold, loud-rattling like a thousand drums, 


Eccentric Hal, the child of Nature, comes ! 


Of Nature once—but now he acts a part, 

And Hal is now the full grown boy_of art. 

In youth’s pure spring his high impetuous soul 
Nor custom own’d nor fashion’s vile control. 
By truth impell’d where beck’ning Nature led, 
Through life he mov’d with firm elastic tread ; 


But soon the world, with wonder-teeming eyes, 


His manners mark, ‘and goggle 


¢He’s wond’rous strange! 


‘A wond’rous genius, for he’s 
Where’er he goes, there goes before his—fame, 
And courts and taverns echo round his name ; 
knock’d by admiration down, 


"Till, fairl 


The petted monster cracks his wond’rous crown. 


with sur prise. 


exclaims each gaping clod, 


wondrous odd 


No longer now to simple nature true, 
He studies only to be oddly new: 
Whate’er he does, whate’er he deiens to say. 


Must ali be said and done the oddest way 
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Nay, e’en in dress eccentric as in thought, 
His wardrobe seems by Lapland witches wrought, 
Himself by goblins in a ‘whirlwind drest, 
With rags of clouds from Hecla’s stormy crest.’ 


And again. 


‘Nor less renown’d whom stars invet’rate doom 
To smiles eternal, or eternal gleom ; 
For what’s a character save one confin’d 
To some unchanging sameness of the mind; 
‘To some strange, fix’d monotony of mien, 
Or dress forever brown, forever green? 


‘A sample comes. Observe his sombre face, 

‘Twin-born with Death, without his brother’s grace ! 
No joy in mirth his soul perverted knows, 

n OL Whose only joy to tell of others’ woes. 

‘ters § A fractur’d limb, a conflagrating fire, 

A name or fortune lost his tongue inspire. 

From house to house where’er misfortunes press, 

Like Fate, he roams, and revels in distress ; 

In every ear with dismal boding moans— 

A walking register of sighs and groans !? 


10ry 
and 
, we 
rac- 


The draught of the following character we think quite 
equal to Pope’ s happiest manner, and sketched with all his 
freedom and accuracy of touch. 


‘ But who is he, that sweet, obliging youth ? 

He looks the picture of ingenuous ‘truth. 

Oh, that’s his antipode, of courteous race, 

‘The man of bows and ever-siniling face. 

Why Nature made him, or for what design’d, 

Never he knew, nor ever sought to find, 

“Till cunning came, blest harbinger of ease! 

And kindly whisper’d, ¢ thou wert born to please.’ 

Rous’d by ‘the news, behold him now expand, 

Like beaten gold, and glitter o’er the land. 
c Well stored with nods and sly approving winks, 
Now first with this and now with that he thinks; 

Howe’er opposing, still assents to each, 

And claps a dovetail to each booby’s speech. 

At random thus for all, for none, he lives, 

Profusely lavish though he nothing gives ; 
The world he roves as living but to : show 
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Sylphs of the Seasons. 


A friendless man without a single foe ; 
From bad to good, to bad from good to run, 
And find a character by seeking none.’ 


We must express the wish that Mr. Allston may not write 
any more moral poems, as they are styled. No man would 
lose those of Cowper or Campbell; yet as they have been 
hitherto conducted, they act as restraints upon the invention, 
shutting it up from plot, and varied incidents, and worlds of 
its own creation. And, certainly, an intellect like Mr. All- 
ston’s, delighting in the imaginary, sacrifices its highest pow- 
ers in this lecture-room of the Muses. They should be left to 
men of the character of Queen Ann’s time, who were formed 
to shine in such works, and were never familiar with the 
thoughts and images which belong to minds such as our au- 
thor’s. We do not object to the satire and character-draw- 
ing ; but we should always be glad to see them enlivened by 
incidents, with something of dramatick activity, and placed in 
scenes as new and poetical as those in which we find ¢ The Two 
Painters.’ We have stated our reasons, and are confident 
that they will not be thought to proceed from a want of dis- 
cerning the beauties of the poem before us. 

‘The Paint King’ is a mock romantick tale. Unlike all 
other works of the kind, it is crowded with imagery, some- 
times sublime, and then delicate and beautiful. ‘The Paint 
King’ carries off the ¢ fair Ellen,’ for the purpose of grinding 
her into paint, with which he might produce a true likeness of 
the beautiful queen of the Fairies, and thereby win her good 
graces. The whole is so worked together in the narrative, 
that we hardly know how to take out any part of it. We 
will, however, give the carrying off of Ellen. 


‘She turn’d and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 
‘Oh, heaven! cried she, who art thou ?’ 

From the roof to the grouid did his fierce answer ring, 

As frowning, he thunder’d, ‘I am the PAINT-KING! 


And mine, lovely maid, thou art new!” 


‘Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds, wand’ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 
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‘ Now suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an wd vit whirl he descends ; 

The air all below him beéomes black as night, 

And the ground where he treads, as if mov’d with affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 


‘¢Tam here!’ said the Fiend, and he thundering knock’d 
At the gates of a mountainous cave ; 

The gates open flew, as by magic unlock’d, 

While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rock’d, 
Like an island of ice on the wave.’ 


He is then represented sitting in his cave, which is thus de- 
scribed. 


‘On the skull of a Titan, that Heaven defied, 
Sat the fiend, like the grim Giant Gog, 
While aloft to his mouth a huge pipe he applied, 
Twice as big as the Eddystone Lighthouse, descried 
As it looms through an easterly fog. 


¢ And anon, as he puff’d the vast volumes, were seen, 
In horrid festoons on the wall, 

Legs and arms, heads and bodies emerging between, 

Like the drawing-room grim of the Scotch Sawney Beane, 
By the Devil dress’d out for a ball.’ 


He tells her to what she is doomed, and then sets about his 
work like an old artist, and having nearly finished the pic- 
ture 5 


‘Then, stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
‘ Now I brave, cruel Fairy, thy scorn »’ 
When lo! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
A light tiny chariot of rose-colour’d flame, 
By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 


‘Enthron’d in the midst on an emerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat without peer ; 

Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 

And her mantle the fleece of a noon-cloud white, 
And a beam of the moon was her spear.’ 


After the Fairy has appeared before him and reminded 


him of his former failures, he proceeds in his work ; but 
When about painting the pupils, he suddenly discovers that 
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he neglected grinding up the eyes of Ellen, and looking 
round, sees them in the jaws of a mouse, who bounds off with 
them. 


‘¢Tam lost!’ said the Fiend, and he fell like a stone; 
Then rising the Fairy in ire, 

With a touch of her finger she loosen’d her zone, 

( While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan,) 
And she swell’d te a column of fire.’ 


She smites him with her wand, hurls him down a chasm, 
and restores Ellen to life. The painting of the picture is 
described with the skill of an artist, and with great beauty. 

‘This is followed by two short poems, the first, «to a Lady, 
who lamented that she had never been in love :’ the other, to 
one, ‘who spoke slightingly of Poets.’ There are the same 
unceasing activity of imagination, and the same delicate sen- 
timent in these, that we find in the preceding poems. But 
we must not quote any further. We are reminded that the 
book in which we write, is not all our own, and it would be 
but a littie short of rudeness in us to take up any more room, 
and crowd out our fellow-labourers, 

The volume closes with about half a dozen sonnets, and 
three or four [little poems in the simple ballad style. Some 
of the sonnets almost reconciled us to that kind of writing ; 
and we can assure Mr. Allston, that they must have no little 
merit in our eyes, to work such a change in us. We would 
mention particularly, those on the Falling Group in the Last 
Judgment; and ¢ The Three Angels before the Tent of Abra- 
ham.’ 

The remaining poems are written with great simplicity 
and nature. We have as strong a predilection for such pro- 
ductions, as we have aversion from sonnets. ‘here is such 
a large class of readers, who are so utterly unable to distin- 
suish between the childish and the perfectly simple, that we 
will not alarm them by bringing up the subject of ballad sim- 
plicity ; but are content to leave Mr. Allston to the judgment 
of those who are conversant with such delicate matters. 

We should have been more particular in our remarks up- 
on the several extracts, had we not been so full ia our obser- 
vations upon the general character of this volume. Besides, 
it might have looked a little too officious, to have been contin- 
ually pointing out obvious beauties. 
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The volume before us is clearly original in its character. 


We do not find in it imitations of the style, or borrowing of 


the circumstances, situations, or images of any author. 
Many of its subjects are new, and all marked by the peculiar 
and distinct cast of our author’s mind. ‘To this very novel- 
ty may be, in a good measure, attributed its want of populari- 
ty. We are surrounded by a multitude of criticks, here, who 
call ev ery thing new and peculiar, and not backed by author- 
ity, as in bad taste and extravagant.’ Such criticks are to 
poets, what connoisseurs (a troublesome set of gentlemen, 
with whom no doubt our author is well acquainted, ) are to 
artists ;— who gaze upon pictures all their lives, without its 
once occurring to their minds, that te be judges of paintings 
they should study nature, from which they are taken. So 
with our criticks, if a work comes out unlike what has been 
seen before, they have no mode of determining its merits ; 
for their models are no longer guides. Never having learn- 
ed that combinations from nature are endless, and that they 
may be taken in as many and various views, as the hills that 
break her surface; they seem to be governed by the absurd 
notion, that their few models had taken from her all that was 
worthy our nctice, and that what is left should be thrown 
aside as worthless. As if all that is good or beautiful incre- 
ation, were to be grasped by a few feeble mortals, and not 
rather remain the study of the beings placed in the midst of 
it, to the end of time. Surely all is the well-ordered and 
consistent design of One Being, who as he has given infinite 
breadth and variety to the mind, so has he spread before if 
a scene as wide and changing; and te set up rules, discor- 
dant with this plan, is bad philcsophy, (we might almost say, 
false religion,) and paltry taste, narrowing our observation, 
and weakening the constantly renewing vigour of the intel- 
lectual powers, 

Mr. Allston’s versification is peculiar! y easy, and seems 
thrown out with as little effort as it is read. With all his 
ease, however, he is always musical, and we have only to 
object to a loose line here and there. A little more care in the 
Soing over, would have saved us the remark. He certainly 
deserves some credit for his independence in this. as a few 
of our leading ports, of the day, tired of the monotony 
of Pope, (whic h is only tolerab! e from his compactness of 
verse and crowded sense,) have come to consider smoothness 
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388 Sylphs of the Seasons. [ Sept. 
and musick unessential in metre. We like breaks and va- 
ried accents ; but a poetick ear may surely avoid the clum- 
sy versification of Hunt’s Rimini, or such as now and then 
occurs in the Lalla Rookh of Moore. We took up the third 
canto of Byron, on a melancholy, rainy day, and it made the 
commonness of life more than tasteless for a week after. 
But we were sadly puzzled how to read it. We soon gave 
up, in despair, reading it as rhyme, and went along with it 
tolerably well, as a sort of blank verse ; but now and then 
we came to a passage, which we could not get through, with 
all our endeavours, either as rhyme, blank verse, or even 
tolerable prose. What to call it we know not; and shall 
leave to those, who have the honour of its invention, the task 
of giving it a name. After such men as Spenser, Shaks- 
peare, and Milton have given us verse of such rich and va- 
ried tone, and deep harmony, it looks like vain affectation in 
poets, of the present day, to show a laborious neglect of it as 
beneath their powers. ‘They have done much towards bring- 
ing back the native scenery, the thoughts, and feelings of the 
older bards; would that they came upon us in the same 
strain again. 

As we are of the number of those, who saw most of these 
poems in manuscript, we may be allowed to express our re- 
gret at the alterations made in the publishing. So far as we 
can recollect, they are, though few, in every instance for the 
worse. The gushing fount of day in the description of the 
cave in the ¢ Seasons,’ certainly is not an improvement up- 
on ¢sunny thread.’ And in that beautiful image, 


‘Yon bird that trims his purple (sunny) wings 
As on the sending bow he SWIDgSe’ 


Purple is but a poor substitute for the original epithet. 
Again; in the ¢ Paint King,’ the change to * Ovidian art’ is 
coldly classical and out of keeping amidst the warm natural 
English character of the volume; and so of the rest. We 
were sorry at not finding in ¢ Eccentricity’ one or two pas- 
sages, which we thought amongst its most beautiful, when 
we read the manuscript. But this seems to be between our- 
selves and the author; and our readers may ask what it 
ail means. He may think that we mean to be impertinent, 
and say, that we have no right, as reviewers, to lay down 
his book and take up his loose papers. He will judge us 
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more justly, if he sets it down to the interest we take in him 
from his book, and from reflecting that he is a stranger in a 
foreign land. We think, too, that the alteraticns must have 
been made by some friend of, perhaps, very good inten- 
tions, but poor judgment. 

Our author’s language is all good, but is not strictly the 
poetick language ; and we should think that he had not been 
a wide and constant reader, of the old English poets. 

Now that we have gone through with our notice of the 
few trifling faults of this volume, we world advise our read- 
ers to make themselves acquainted with it. ‘They certainly 
will find it worthy their pride, in the general poverty of lit- 
erature in our country. It remains for us to thank our au- 
thor for what he has done for our good name, and to hope 
from him still more. May he find the strangers, by whom 
he is surrounded, as fair, and void of prejudices, as is his 
own mind, and may his solitary labours be cheered by that 
fame which he so well deserves. 


—— 


Arr. XVII. An authentic Narrative of the loss of the Amer- 
ican brig Commerce, wrecked on the western coast of Afri- 
ca. in the month of August, 1815 ; with an account of the 
sufferings of her surviving officers and crew, who were 
enslaved by the wandering “Arabs on the great African Des- 
ert, or. Zahahrah ;—and observations historical, geagraphic- 
al, &c. made during the travels of the author, white a slace 
to the Arabs, and in the empire of Morocco. By James 


Riley, late master and supercarge. Preceded by a brief 


sketch of the author’s life; and conclude d by a description 


of the famous city of Tombuctoo, on the river Niger, and of 


another large city, far south of it, on the same river, called 
Wassanah; narrated to the author at Mogadore, by Sidi 
Hamet, an Arabian merchant ;s—with an Arabic and Eng- 
lish Vocabulary. 'T. & W. Mercein, New York, 18147. 
pp. 570. 


Tis portenious title page is not the only external recom- 
mendation of the volume before us. It is ornamented with 
a portrait of the author, furnished with rare plates, illustra- 
tive of divers scenes, descriptions, and adventures, and sup- 
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plied with an original map of the countries into which he was 
led by the stars of ill omen, that presided over his destiny. 
Attracted by these claims on our notice, as well as the novel- 
ty of the subject, we took upthe book with eagerness, and 
read it through, we are willing to acknowledge, with a good 
deal of interest. 

Among the numerous classes of books, which are daily 
turned out upon the community, no one probably is so vari- 
able in its merits, as that comprizing books of travels.  Al- 
most every man, of every different calling in life, and every 
walk in society, if by accident or necessity he happens once 
in his life to wander from the precincts of his own native 
village, thinks it his duty to enlighten the publick with a 
narrative of his adventures—the results of his observations 
on the habits and character of the strange men whom he vis- 
its—deep speculations on the peculiarities of their govern- 
ments, or sagacious remarks on their political interests, civ- 
il institutions, and military establishments, These, to be 
sure, are momentous topicks, and we would not deny travel- 
lers the privilege of discussing them in their own way ;— 
much less would we question their right of introducing us to 
such scenes of bravery and adventure, hazard and peril, as 
it has been thetr fortune to encounter. If a man has had 
the courage to clamber to the summit of a mountain, whose 
top is hid in the clouds, and peep into the burning crater ofa 
volcano, or has descended into the bowels of the earth through 
the intricate windings of a yawning cavern, it is highly im- 
portant that the world should know it. All we desire of him 
is, that he will take due care to inform us how he gets safe- 
ly back from such dangerous excursions. We have scarct- 
ly yet recovered from the distressing uncertainty in which 
we were left by Dr. Clarke, when, aiter having placed him- 
self on the icy pinnacle of Mount Gargarus, he assured us 
that if he took another step he should be inevitably dashed in 
pieces in the tremendous abyss below. 

We think, indeed, that none of the book making fraterni- 
ty have so strong claims on our indulgence as_ travellers. 
‘They are usually obliged to write in haste and under many 
disadvantages. ‘They are not often men whose habits of lile 
have led them to the arduous exercise of thinking deeply, 
observing with accuracy, or judging with discrimination. 
in a word, they are not always scholars, and we should no! 
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require them to write or think as scholars. For this reason, 
we should generally feel quite as thankful to them, if they 
would keep in the humbler walks of plain narrative and simple 
description, and venture to leave the more weighty and less 
obvious concerns of governments, national character, and 
historical disquisitions, to statesmen, civilians, and philoso- 


phers. ‘The man, who, after having his mind tutored by the 


discipline of an early education, and stored with the treas- 
ures of ancient wisdom and modern erudition, sits leisurely 
down in his study, to embody his speculations within the di- 
mensions of a quarto, boldly challenges the decision of pub- 
lick sentiment on his merits, and renders himself justly ame- 
nable to the tribunal of criticism for any failure in accom- 
plishing what he attempts. But the eye of criticism should 
pass gently over the pages of the traveller,—it should be 
contented with gazing on what is new and interesting from 
its intrinsick value, although it may not be dressed out in.SO 
eood a taste, and under so attracting a form as could be de- 
sired. There is one indispensable requisite however, in 
books of travels, without which they can have neither 
interest nor value ;—we mean veracity. Aberrations from 
truth in this species of writing, which is concerned wholly in 
matters of fact, cannot be atoned for by any other qualities,— 
they weaken our respect for the writer’s character, and de- 
stray our confidence in his honesty—we lay down his book 
always with dissatisfaction, and often with disgust and con- 
tempt. 

We do not make all these remarks with direct reference 
to the narrative of Captain Riley, although we cannot deny, 
that while reading it we have been frequently obliged to al- 
low a latitude to our credulity, which we should be very un- 


willing to assign as its boundaries in ordinary cases. There 


isan air of good faith and sailor-like frankness prevailing 
throughout the book, which gives very favourable impressions 
of the | fidelity and honest intentions of the author. His lively 
remembrance of his past sufferings, accompanied with no very 
marked aversion fo the marve lous, caused him occasionally 
to give a very high colouring to his descriptions—yet the out- 
lines are not often distorted, and we are persuaded they are 
sketched, though sometimes roughly, with a hand of tr uth. 
At the commencement of his work, Captain Riley devotes 
a chapter to a sketch of his life, beginning with his birth in 
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Middletown, Connecticut, and coming down to the period of 
his embarking as commander of the brig Commerce. But 
this does not detain him long. ‘The industrious occupation 
of a farmer’s boy was not very fruitful of incidents—and al- 
though at the age of fifteen, having become a ¢ tall, stout, 
athletick boy,’ he went to sea, somewhat against the inclina- 
tion of his parents, and always after followed the honest but 
laborious calling ofa sailor, in every gradation of rank, from 
cabin boy to commander, ‘ making voyages in all climates 
usually visited by American ships—travelling by land 
through many of the principal states and empires of the 
world ;’—yet during all these wanderings, he seems neither 
to have fallen on any very remarkable adventures, or to have 
engaged in any enterprizes more bold or hazardous, than are 
common to men of similar pursuits. He tells us, however, 
that he had been severely disciplined in the school of adver- 
sity. and that it was no new thing for him to be tossed on 
the billows and thrown on the rocks and shoals of life. In 
the year 1808, he found himself, and a vessel he commanded, 
in the harbour of Nantz, having been seized and carried 
there by the French. Here his ship and cargo were confis- 
cated under the memorable Milan decrees of the 17th of De- 
cember, 1807. In this expedition he lost nearly all his prop- 
erty, and returning home, with somewhat of a heavy heart 
and gloomy reflections on the waywardness of fortune, he re- 
mained unemployed till the close of the war. 

In April, 1815, he sailed from Hartford, as master and 
supercargo of the brig Commerce. His first destination was 
New Orleans, and in, the second chapter of his book, he fur- 
nishes us with a good deal of gratuitous, and not the most 
edifying information, about the shiftings of the wind, the cur- 
rents in the gulf stream, breakers and shoals, and various 
other incidents of equal moment. All these, as well as the 
biographical sketch, : aight very well have been spared, and 
we should not probably have felt the loss. 

He at length arrived at Gibraltar; whence he sailed for 
the Cape de Verd Islands, August 23, 1815, with twelve men 
on board, including himself. They proceeded without dan- 
ger or apprehension, till the 29th, when the weather began 
to be foggy, and the nights exceedingly dark. At ten o’ clock 
on the night of the following day, while the vessel was mov- 
ing very rapidly, they were suddenly alarmed by a loud 
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roaring noise, which was first thought to proceed from an ap- 
proaching squall, but which was very soon discovered to be 
caused by breakers foaming furiously at a short distance to 
the east. Every exertion was made to bring the vessel off, 
bat in vain,—sie struck, and the sea came rolling over her 
stern, and swept her decks. Neo hopes of safety remained, 
except in escaping as soon as possible from the wreck. A 
small boat was hoisted out—half a dozen casks of water 
were secured, and also a quantity of wine, bread, and salted 
provisions. 


‘The vessel being now nearly full of water, the surf making a 
fair breach over her, and { fearing she would go to pieces, I prepar- 
ed a rope and put it in the small boat, having cot a glimpse of the 
shore at no great distance, and taking Porter with me, we were 
lowered down on the larboard or lee side of the vessel, where she 
broke the violence of the sea and made it comparatively smooth. 
We shoved off, but on clearing away from the bow of the vessel, 
the hoat was overwhelmed with a surf,and we were plunged into 
the foaming surges ;—we were driven along by the current, aided 
by what seamen “call the undertow, to the distance of ahent tnree 
hundred yards to the w estward | eastward f P| covered nearly all 
the time by the billows, which, following each other in quick suc- 
cession. scarcely cave us time to catch “a breath before we were 
literally sw allowed by them, till at length we were thrown, togeth- 
er with our boat, upon a sandy beach.’ p. 16, 17 


Immediately after, the crew on board threw over casks, 
provisions, and such articles as they Could obtain from the 
wreck,—these were driven on shore, and secured by Riley 
and Porter. A large rope was extend d from the vessel, by 
the aid of which they all at length reached the shore, after 
having been re peatedly ov erwhelmed by the surf—some of 
them “torn from their grasp and thrown violently on the 
beach. It was now day light, and the prospect, w hich open- 
ed upon them was dismal beyond de‘cription—a desert of 
barren sands and rocks on one side, and the sea running 
high and dashing furiously against the shore on the other. 

W hile contemplating this cheerless, dreary scene, they ob- 
served an old man, two women, and five or six children ap- 
proaching them. ‘The appearance of these people was most 
wretched. The old man in particular, with long bushy hair, 
extending in every direction from his head. a curling beard 
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reaching to his breast, and his dress a coarse woollen blan- 
ket thrown carelessly around him, was a truly hideous and 
revolting figure. ‘hey came down to the beach and began 
to plunder such articles as fell in their way. No attempt 
was made to restrain them, as others were probably near, and 
being wholly at the mercy of these savages, the only obvious 
means of safety was, if possible, to conciliate their friendship. 
They were armed with hatchets, which they used in break- 
ing open the boxes, that had floated ashore, and amused them- 
selves by tying around their heads and other parts of their 
bodies the laced veils and silk handkerchiefs, which they 
contained. ‘This party went off before night, but returned 
again at the dawn of the next morning, accompanied by two 
young men armed with scimitars. The old man also brought 
an iron spear with a handle twelve feet long. Thus armed 
they came down in a furious and threatening manner upon 
Capt. Riley and his crew, and drove them into the sea, where 
they succeeded in getting on board their long boat, which 
was laying in a shattered condition on the shore, and with 
much difficulty they finally reached the wreck. The women 
at the same time ran wildly about, uttering horrible yells, and 
throwing sand into the air. After having loaded on their 
camels all the provisions and articles of clothing, and burnt 
every thing else which they could find, they disappeared 
among the sand hills and rocks. | 
They returned not long after, and exhibited a very singu- 
lar and unexpected change in their manners. They advanc- 
ed to the water’s edge, bowed themselves, beckoning the 
men in the brig to come on shore, and showing every mark 
of peace and friendship, which they could express by signs and 
gestures. There being no apparent danger, as the old man’s 
formidable spear, as well as the other arms, had been left at 
a distance behind the sand hills, Capt. Riley concluded to go 
on shore, and endeavour to ascertain what they wanted. 
When he met them, the old man gave him to understand, that 
he wished to go on board, and that he must himself remain 
where he was as surety for his safe return. He was treated 
with every possible attention and kindness while the old man 
was on board,—every one was sedulous to soothe and please 
him. They took him by the hand, amused themselves with 
putting his hat on their heads and then returning it, and in the 
excess of their civilities they carefully examined various parts 
of his clothes, and particularly the interiour of his pockets. 
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After making such examinations on the wreck as he thought 
proper, the cld man came back. Riley rose from the ground 
with a view to return on board, but at this moment he was 
forcibly seized by two young men, who had been sitting near 
him—(every one appears in an instant to be armed, we know 
not very well how, as their weapons had all been left behind 
the sand hills at a considerable distance from the shore)—the 
women and children pointed their daggers and knives at his 
head and breast, and the old man, writhing his countenance 
into the most frightful and fiendlike contortions, caught hold 
of his hair with one hand, and seized a scimitar in the other, 
raising it in the air with an apparent intention to sever his 
head with one blow from his body. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that these gesticulations and threatenings were designed 
only to frighten him and compel him to yield up every thing 
in his possession. ‘They inquired for money, and about a 
thousand dollars were immediately sent on shore, which they 
distributed among themselves. During this time Capt. Ri- 
ley wassitting on the ground, surrounded by the natives, who 
were holding their weapons pointed towards him ready to run 
him through if he attempted to move. While in this perilous 
condition the notion came some how or other into his head, 
that if Antonio Michel, an old sailor, whom he had found at 
Gibraltar, should come on shore, it would be the means of 
procuring his escape. Antoniv obeyed his directions accord- 
ingly, and as soon as he stepped on the beach, the natives 
flocked around him to receive the money, which they expect- 
ed he would bring. Whenthey discovered he had none, they 
beat him with their fists and the handles of their hatchets— 
stripped off all his clothes, and treated him in the most cruel 
manner. He fell on his knees and begged for his life, but in 
vain—these merciless wretches seemed prepared to massacre 
him on the spot. At this juncture it occurred to Capt. Riley, 
that money had been buried in the sand at a short distance, 
near the place where they had pitched a tent. As soon as 
he communicated this to them, they dragged Antonio to the 
place and compelled him to dig. ‘Two men only staid behind 
to guard Riley, one with the notable spear, and the other with 
a scimitar, both of whicb were held within six inches of his 
head. Ata moment when the attention of these two men was 
attracted by a noise among the party where Antonio was dig- 
ging, he sprang from the ground and darted forward to the 
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beach. We quote his own words in discribing this most haz- 
ardous adventure. We do not think it the most credible part 
of the narrative, yet we are not disposed to look for misrep- 
resentation even here. 










‘I instantly sprang out from beneath their weapons; and 
flew to the beach. I was running for my life, and soon reac! - 
ed the water’s edge. Knowing I was pursued, and nearly over- 
taken, I plunged into the sea, with all my force, head foremost, 
and swam under water as long as I could hold my breath ; on ris- 
ing to the surface I looked round on my pursuers. The old man 
was within ten feet of me up to the chin in water, and was in the 
















WN sy act of darting his spear through my body, when a surf rolling 
i a : over me, saved my life and dashed him and his comrades on the 
bi Terra beach. I was some distance westward [ eastward ?] of the wreck, 
Me id but swimming as fast as possible towards her, whilst surf after surf 
eee broke in towering heights over me, until I was enabled by almost 


superhuman exertions to reach the lee of the wreck, when I was 
taken into the boat over the stern by the mates and people.’ p. 37. 
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iy) tae: | Enraged at the escape of Riley, the furious savages rush- 
fo. (aaa ed upon poor Antonio, and plunged a spear into his heart. 
ae Pe They disappeared soon after, dragging his lifeless body across 
the sand hills, and were seen no more. ‘The condition of the 
é. fie a unhappy sufferers was at this time still more deplorable, 
oat air than it had before been. The natives had become exasper- 
ia eer ated, and would certainly massacre them all, should they be 
a aaa | found again on shore; the wreck was fast tumbling in pieces, 
a - the wind blew strong from the west, the surf was breaking 
i around them twenty or thirty feet high, and their only re- 
q th | | maining boat was so crazy and leaky as to require two men 
My Tals | constantly bailing to keep it dry. Despair seemed to look 
Hi | them in the face from every quarter. But some decision 
was speedily to be made, and they were not long in choosing 
to trust themselves to the mercy of the waves, rather than 
again be exposed to the relentless fury of the savages. 
The boat, after all the repairs they could make, was in a 















4 wretched condition. A temporary mast had been constructed 
ate of a broken spar, to which some of the ship's sails were at- 
ayy tached. A small keg of water, a few pieces of salt pork, a 

ria! live pig, three or four pounds of figs, which had been soaked 
a in salt water, and a few bottles of wine, composed their whole 
i stock of provisions. Thus equipt they entered the boaf, 





eh iia el which seemed scarcely capable of floating on the smoothest 
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gea, and launched out amidst the foaming billows, that were 
rolling in terrible commotion around them. And yet they 
passed safely out into the open sea, as Capt. Riley will have 
it, by a miraculous interposition of divine Providence. 


‘The wind, as if by divine command, at this very moment ceas- 
ed to blow. We hauled the boat out. The dreadful surges that 
were nearly bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, making a path 
for our boat about twenty yards wide, through which we rowed 
her out, as if she had been on a river in a calm, whilst on each side 
of us, and not more than ten yards distant, the surf continued to 
break twenty feet high, and with unabated fury. We had to row 
nearly a mile in this manner ;—all were fully convinced that we 
were saved by the immediate interposition of divine Providence 
in this particular instance.’ 


After reaching the open sea, the night came on exceedingly 
dark, and the winds blew high. The boat had no rudder or 
keel, and was steered by a broken oar lashed to the stern. 
Their plan was, to run out directly to sea, with the hopes of 
falling in with some vessel, which might take them up. 
Having been four days out in this condition, and finding it 
impossible for the boat to hold together many days longer, 
they resolved on turning again towards the shore, as the on- 
ly possible means of saving their lives. They had already 
killed and devoured their pig—their stock of water was near- 
ly gone—they were exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and thirst, 
and. perpetually harassed with the terrible apprehension of 
being soon swallowed up by the waves. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, having been nine days at sea, they discovered land at 
a distance, presenting itself in tremendous perpendicular and 
overhanging cliffs, rising to a height of five or six hundred feet. 
Lhe boat was driven on a narrow sand-beach, and dashed in 
pieces by the violence of the waves. They left it, taking 
the little provision and water which remained, and slept 
among the rocks during the night. This place was a little 
north of Cape Blanco. 

The two succeeding days were spent in clambering among 
the rocks, of which a romantick, but not very intelligible ac- 
count is given. During two days’ unremitted exertion they 
found no place by which they could ascend to the plain above. 
When they finally arrived there, no other object presented it- 
self, as far as the eye could reach, than a dreary waste of 
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sand. ‘They proceeded but a short distance, however, before 
they discovered, in a kind of valley, a company of Arabs with 
a drove of camels. ‘They had no other alternative but to 
perish of hunger and thirst, or throw themselves on the mer- 
cy of the natives. They advanced towards them with signs of 
peace and submission. As soon as they were discovered, a 
man and two women came running towards them. 


‘The man was armed with a scimetar, which he held naked in 
bis hand; he run up to me as if to cut me to the earth. I bowed 
again in token of submission, and he began without further cere- 
mony to strip eff my clothing, while the women were doing the 
same to Mr. Williams and Mr. Savage. ‘Thirty or forty more 
were arriving—some running on foot with muskets or naked scim- 
etars in their bands : others , riding on swift camels, came up quick- 
ly. By the time they nerteeals howev er. we were stripped to the 
skin. “Phose Arabs near us threw up sand into the air as the oth- 
ers approached, velling loudly, which I now learned was a sign 


of hostility.’ p. 65. 


They were all stripped in like manner; and after the 
Arabs had finished watering their camels and fought among 
themselves with great rage about the division of the prison- 
ers, they went off in separate parties into the interiour. Some 
of the prisoners were made to ride naked on the sharp backs 
of the camels, exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, while 
others were compelled to walk barefoot through sands, and 
over sharp fiint stones, which were in some places very nu- 
merous. ‘The women and children rode jn baskets made of 
camels’ skins, § and fixedinsuch a manner with a wooden rim 
around them, ever which the skins were sewed, that three or 
four could sit in them with perfect ease, only taking care to 
preserve their balance.’ 

In this way, sometimes riding and: sometimes walking, 
they continued to wander over the desert in different direc- 
tions for twelve days, suffering intensely from the heat of the 
sun by day, and the cold winds by night. ‘Phe skin was 
scorched from various paris of their bodies—other parts were 
jecerated by the hard and heavy motions of the camels on 
which they rode, and their feet were mangled to the bene by 
the sharp stones over which they walked. They received no 
nourishment during this period except a little camel’s milk, 
sometimes half a pint, and occasionally a pint a day. They 
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found, also, once or twice a few snails, which served them 
for food. he sufferings of the captives during this whole tour 
must have been severe in the extreme—one should think, be- 
yond the power of humanity to endure ; yet, after all, there is 
an air of exaggeration thrown over the descripticas, which 
renders them in many places unnatural and improbable. It 
would seem to us, that here, as well as in some other parts, 
the distant recollections of the narrator did not bring the 
images of the reality with perfect distinctness and truth be- 
fore | his mind, and that they were magnified by the powerful 
impressions which his misfortunes and sufferings had stamp- 
ed on his thoughts. Before they had been twelve days from 
the coast, he speaks of their ¢ being so emaciated, that they 
could scarcely stand,’ and « Clark,’ he says, ¢ was a pertect 
wreck of almost naked bones ;’ and yet they did stand, and 
walk, and ride, and labour, and these, to our astonishment, 
without producing, in a single instance, either sickness, or 
physical inability to bear up under the distresses, which were 
inflicted on them. 

The men in this part of the desert are much addicted to 
prayers and religious exercises. In these the women and 
children do not participate. ‘The following is an account of 
the manner in which their evening devotions are conducted. 


‘They all first washed themselves with sand in place of water ; 
then wrapping themselves up with their strip of cloth and turning 
their faces to the earth, my old master stepped out before tl 1em, 
and commenced by bowing twice, repeating ; at each time ¢ Allah 
Houakibar ;’? then ‘kneeling and bowing his head to the ground 
twice; then raising himself up on his feet and repeating * Hiel 
Allah Sheda Mohamed Rahsoob Allah,’ bowing himself twice ; and 
again prostrating himself on the earth as many times, then ¢ Allah 
Houakibar’ was three times repeated. He was always accompa- 
nied in his motions and words by all present who could see him 
distinctly as he stood before them. He would then make a Jong 
prayer, and they recited together what I afterwards found to be a 
chapter of the ‘Koran ; and then all joined in chanting or sing- 
ing some hymn or sacred poetry for a considerable: time. This 
ceremony being finished, they again prostrated oreo seed Ae ith 
their faces to the earth, and the service was concluded.’ p- 98, 99. 


In this part of his narrative Capt. Riley takes occasion 
to complain of the unladylike treatment which he received 
from the women. It seems that the ladies of the desert are 
not distinguished for those qualities of feminine tenderness, 
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quick sensibility, and sympathy fcr the distresses of others, 
which the united voice of travellers has allowed them to pos- 
sess in every other part of the world,—at least, they made 
no ostentatious show of these qualities to Capt. Riley. It 
was their constant mode of salutation, whenever they met 
him, to spit at him and make wry faces * by every possible 
contortion of their frightful features’—to pelt him with stones 
and drive him about with sticks. ‘They would not even al- 
low him to occupy a small corner of a tent to screen his nak- 
ed and lacerated body from the chilling damp winds of the 
night. We cannot but remark, how much less fortunate he 
was, than the great traveller, Ledyard, who, after having wit- 
nessed every mode of human existence, and experienced eve- 
ry species of sufferings, tells us with the feeling of grateful 
recollections, that ¢ he had found women in all countries Civ- 
il, obliging, tender, and humane—ever inclined’to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that whether hungry, 
dry, cold, or sick, he had always found them friendly to him, 
and uniformly so.” We cannot forbear, also, contrasting 
with this treatment, that which Park received from the ne- 
gro women a little to the south of the desert. ‘They were 
hospitable, compassionate and kind. In one instance, when 
dejected and alone, ready to faint from fatigue and hunger, 
and exposed to a heavy storm of wind and rain, he was ac- 
cidentally discovered by a poor negro woman, who invited 
him kindly into her hut, and spread before him such refresh- 
ments. as it afforded. She desired him to rest his weary 
limbs through the night on her mat, and soon resumed her 
task of spinning cotton, lightening the labours of the night by 
an occasional song. Among others she sung, in a sweet and 
plaintive air, the following pathetick lines, which he tells us 
are literally translated. ‘The winds roared and the rains 
fell s—the poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat un- 
der our tree.—He has no mother to bring him milk; no wife 
to grind his corn. Let us pity the poor white man.’ 

How it happens that Capt. Riley made himself an object 
of so much aversion to the gentler sex on the Zahaara, as we 
have not time to inquire, we shall allow our readers to con- 


jecture. 


After wandering about the desert fourteen days, the tribes, 
which had made prisoners of the author and his companions, 
were accidentally met by two itinerant merchants, Sidi Ham- 
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et and Seid, from the confines of Morocco. Hamet was for- 
tunately on his way to Morocco, and after much debate and 
altercation with the owners, he sueceeded in purchasing five 
of the whetched sufferers, Riley, Savage, Horace, Clark, and 
Burns, with a view of carrying them to Swearah, or Moga- 
dore, Where Capt. Riley assured him, they would be redeemed 
the moment they arrived. ‘This stipulation was confirmed to 
the satisfaction of Hamet, after having exacted from Riley the 
most solemn protestations that he spoke the truth, assuring 
him, if it proved otherwise, his own life and the perpetual 
slavery of his companions would be the forfeit. Sidi Ham- 
et’s means did not allow him to purchase any more of the 
crew, and they were left behind, scattered in different parts 
of the desert. 

The sufferers had no reason to regret their exchange of 
masters. Hamet was comparatively a humane man. He 
bought an old camel, nearly dead with age, which he killed, 
and allowed them a bountiful repast on its blood and entrails. 
He made shoes for them of its hide, and gave each a piece of 
an old blanket, or goat’s skin, to protect him from the sun. 
Thus clad and refreshed, they started on their northern tour 
across the desert. ‘he company consisted of Sidi Hamet, 
Seid, a young Arab, the five prisoners, and three camels. 
They began their march about the first of October, and in 
twenty days they had crossed the desert and arrived at the 
Wed Noon, or river Noon, in the south part of Suse. Three 
days after, they entered the village of Stuka, in the same ter- 
ritory, where the prisoners were to stay till Sidi Hamet 
Should go to Mogadore in search of the friend, whom 
Capt. Riley represented as being there, ready to pay 
their ransom. A scrap of paper was brought to him, on 
which he wrote a hasty letter, with a sharpened reed, de- 
scribing his wretched and perilous situation, But at this 
juncture he was in a sad dilemma. He knew nobody at 
Mogadore, to whom he could direct his letter, and yet his 
life and the safety of his fellow sufferers depended on its be- 
ing received by some person, who would immediately comply 
with its request. But his anxieties and fears were all at 
once calmed, by a timely recollection of a remarkable dream, 
which happened to him a little after his captivity ;—* it had 
literally come to pass thus far—why should he doubt of its 
whole accomplishment ?? Thus encouraged, he wrote the fol- 
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ioving direction; ‘To the English, French, Spanish, or 
Avnerican consuls, or any Christian merchants in Mogadore, 
or Swearah.’ In the letter he requested the person, who 
should receive it, to pay Sidi Hamet nine hundred and twenty 
dollars, with two double barrelled guns, the price of their 
ransom. 

In the journey across the desert, they had fared much bet- 
ter than among the tribes at the south. They seldom suffer- 
ed greatly for want of food, although they did not always re- 7 
ceive it in the most bountiful portions, or of the most savoury 
kind. The old camel did not last long, but they found goats 
‘and sheep among the wandering tribes whom they passed, ; 
some of which their masters bought, and others they stole. ‘i 
} Sidi Hamet contrived once to steal a little barley, and they ; 

ps "4 if 1 ft were occasionally treated by the hospitable savages, whom 
i i, aed they met, with a kind of pudding, which made, with milk, a 
Bigg 

















delicious repast. Some of them were once or twice beaten 
he ew for what their masters considered obstinacy or neglect of duty, 
Ce a ee but generally their privations and hardships do not appear to 
Wik have been greater than those of the natives themselves. The 
ah he a Pet party was waylayed occasionally by robbers, and serious 2 
agar ach : consequences, as Capt. Riley believes, might have happened, LS 
Oe aa but fortunately none did happen. ‘They came forward once, 
| | to be sure, with a fearful clang of arms, but by some marvel- 
‘ lous accident, or the dazzling splendour of Sidi Hamet’s 
double barrelled gun, they were induced to call out with the 
| customary salutation of ¢ peace.’ But there is something yet 
me, of remarkable in these same robbers. A 


Ere eae 
Pome x er, 


a ae ee ‘They ran along the beach with incredible swiftness, chasing 
| (a each other, and taking up and throwing stones, that I should su 
pose would weigh from st to eieht pounds, with a jerk that ade 
them whiz through the air like cannon balls. They threw them 
against the cliffs of rocks, which resounded with the blow, and 
many of the stones were dashed to pieces as they struck.’ p. 185. 


Little was known of the Great Desert before the time of  — 
Leo Africanus. Itis the Lybia Interiour of Ptolomy, and fF 
those parts bordering on the mountains of Atlas were inhab- F 
ited by the ancient Getuli. Although Leo passed across 
the desert, he seems to have derived the knowledge of its ge- fF 
ographical divisions, and the characters and extent of the 
different nations, whom he describes, principally from the fF | 
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information of others. We have only to look for a moment 
at a map, constructed after the representations of Leo, and 
even with the corrections derived from Marmol and Labat’s 
Collections, to discover, that very erroneous notions have 
prevailed till lately, of this extensive portion of the globe. 
We shall find the whole desert divided out into kingdoms, ae 
governed by powerful sovereigns. ‘T'o the northwest parts, | 
particularly, which exhibit at present a dismal solitude of 
sands and rocks, was assigned a large population. 

The whole extent of the desert is more than double that of 


es Mae rn 


3 _ the United States. Capt. Riley’s description is confined to 
avery small portion, but the general features of the whole 
_ are probably similar to those of the tract which it was his ill 
} ’ fortune to traverse. Its surface is smooth, level and exceed- 
ingly hard, consisting of gravel, sand, and stones mingled 
1 together, and baked, by the intense heat of the sun, almost to 
| the solidity uf marble. Not an object appears as far as the 


eye can reach to intercept the sight—not a land-mark to 


$ 

) guide, not a tree or shrub to cheer the desponding traveller. ie 
; ‘This is the aspect of the desert, and it is uniform and unbrok- i. 
3 en, except at long intervals where small basins appear to be 

’ | scooped out of this solid mass, extending from five to thirty 

. feet below the surface, and serving as reservoirs for the rain 

- water, that sometimes falls into them. At this time there 

S | had been no rain for two years, and they were entirely dry. 

e A kind of soil is spread over these excavations, out of which 


t grows a dwarf thorn bush, whose leaves answer the purpose 
of food for the camels, although they are strongly impregnat- 
ed with salt. Some parts of this vast plain are covered with 


g floating mountains of loose sand, which are thrown into vari- 
- — ous forms by violent winds, and sometimes bury whole cara- 
e fF vans under their weight. 

nh 


The inhabitants of the desert are universally Arabs, live 


: in tents, and wander from place to place. They are proud 
j of their independence, and despise those, who are so tame 
yf spirited as to submit to any form of government ;—contented, 
d cheerful, and happy, they think their own native desert the 
\- only favoured residence of men. They are rapacious, ava- 
5 _ ricious, and revengeful,—and however strange it may seem, 
40 no Where is the proverbial hospitality of the Arabs more con- 
e ) =spicuous, than among them. ‘The moment a stranger ap- 


pears before their tent, he is greeted with the welcome of 
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peace, and receives every possible attention. ‘The offices of 
hospitality generally devolve on the women. They relieve 
the camels of their burdens, spread out a tent for the stran- 
gers, and supply them with food and water. They also show 
creat respect and tenderness to the aged and infirm. 

The food of the natives consists almost wholly of camels’ 
milk, and this in small quantities. We need no other evi- 
dence of its wholesome and nutritive qualities, than that the 
neople live to a very advanced age, and that sickness and 
disease are seldom known. The salubrity of this region is 
mentioned by Leo and the old geographers. The camel 
seems to be a peculiar gift of providence for the benefit of 
man. No other animal could supply his place in the coun- 
tries where he is used. He travels with rapidity, bears enor- 
mous burdens, endures with incredible patience the excesses 
of fatigue, hunger, and thirst,—and it is from the camel that the 
inhabitants derive the only means of subsistence, which they 
could procure. Leo says [lib. ix.], that utility was not the 
only purpose answered by these animals in his time. They 
were taught to dance and contribute to the amusement, as 
well as the convenience and support of their masters. The 
mode of teaching this graceful exercise, was to put them, 
when quite young, into a kind of stove with a heated floor, 
where they were aided by the sound of a musical instrument 
in forming the various postures and contortions, which they 
found it convenient to assume. Ever afterwards, when the 
sound of musick vibrated on their ears, it awakened a lively 
remembrance of the heated floor. and caused them to move 
involuntarily in concert with the tune. 

We were hardly prepared to find so favourable an account 
of the literary character of these tenants of the desert, as ap- 
pears in the following extract. 


‘ They all learn to read and write: in ey ery family or division 
of a ibe they have one man who acts as teacher to the children. 
‘They have boards of from one foot square to two feet long, and 
about an inch thick by eighteen inches wide. On these boards the 
children learn to write with a piece of pointed reed. When a 
family of wandering Arabs pitch their tents, they set apart a place 
for their school—have all their | boys who have been circumcised, 
of from eight to eighteen or tw enty years old, attend, and are 
taucht to read and to wri ite from the Koran, which is k cept In man- 

uscript by every faimt!v on skins. Thev write their characters 
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from right to left—are very paiticular in the formation of them, 
and make their lines very straight. All the children attend from 
choice or amusement. The teacher, I was told, never punishes a 
child, but explains the meaning of things, and amuses him by tell- 
ing tales that are both entertaining and constructive. He reads or 
rehearses a chapter from the Koran or some other book, for bail 
have a great many poems written also on skins.’ p. 371, 37% 


They are not altogether without skill in such arts as pro- 
mote the few conveniences of life, which their condition al- 
lows them to enjoy. They have smiths with portable forges, 
who construct axes, knives, large needles, and the iron work 
of their saddles,—the women manufacture camel’s hair into 
cloth for tents and garments. 

On the seventh day after their confinement, a very fierce 
and strange looking man appeared before the walls of Stuka, 
and with a tone of authority demanded entrance. He was a 
messenger of joy to the poor captives, as he had seen Sidi 
Hamet near Mogadore, and had been requested by him to 
call and say, that ‘God had prospered his journey.’ This 
man recalled to Capt Riley’s mind ¢ those high spirited, he- 
roick, and generous robbers, who are so admirably described 
in ancient history.’ Although we have no distinct recollec- 
tion of those robbers of antiquity, and are compelled to con- 
fess our ignorance of the ancient history to which our author 
refers, yet we think there is something sufficiently singular 
in the deportment and panoply of the personage in question. 


‘He was ofa dark complexion, nearly six feet in height, and 
extremely muscular—had a long musket in his hand, a pair of 
horse pistols hanging in his belt, and a scimitar and two long 
knives hanging by his sides, wells the haick or blanket for a dress, 
and a large white turban on ‘his head. He hada pair of long iron 
spurs, which were fastened to his slippers of yellow Morocco 
leather. He had two powder-horns slung from his neck, and a 
pouch in which he carried a wooden pipe and some tobacco, be 

sides a plenty of leaden balls and slugs.’ p. 313, 314. 


The next day another Moor appeared at the gate, by the - 


name of Rais Bel Cossim, who brought the joyful intelligence, 
that Sidi Hamet had arrived at Mogadore, and had delivered 
the letter to Mr. Willshire, the English consular agent there, 
who immediately advanced the money required. He brought 
a very eflectionate letter from this gentleman, informing Ri- 
Vol. ¥. No. 3. 52 
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ley of his ransom having been paid, and that he was at liber- 
ty to return with Rais Bel Cossim to Mogadore, where he 
had detained Side Hamet at a hostage till he and his com- 
panions should arrive. Nor. did the benevolence of Mr. 
Willshire end here. He sent various articles of cloathing 
and supplies of provisions, and spared nothing which he 
thought would contribute to their comfort on the road. Rais 
had made every thing ready for their journey by the next 
morning, and they started in company with several Moors. 
They rode on mules, and in a few days were received under 
the hospitable roof of their benefactor at Mogadore. ‘This 
journey was not performed without a variety of perils and 
adventures, which are interesting in themselves, but which 
our limits will not allow us to relate in detail. The princi- 
pal agent in producing them was Shieck Ali, a remarkable 
and somewhat mysterious personage, who appeared among 
them at Stuka, and made several attempts to seize on the 
prisoners as his own property, to discharge a debt which had 
long been due to him from Sidi Hamet. But his designs 
were all frustrated by the vigilence and address of Rais Bel 
Cossim. 

After the author gets safely to Mogadore, and recovers his 
health and strength a little under the kind attentions of Mr. 
Willshire, he entertains us with two or three rare siories of 
his old friend Sidi Hamet, who, it seems, was knowing in 
the stars, acquainted with the cardinal points, and had in 
all probability travelled in various parts of the desert. These 
are points on which we have no doubt,—but we sce no rea- 
son for putting the least confidence in the tales of this man, 
whom Capt. Riley in another place calls a ¢thievish Arab,’ 
and who had by no means approved himself on the desert a 
very consciencious observer of the common principles of hon- 
our, honesty, or veracity. The marvellous adventures of 
Gaudentio di Lucca, in crossing the desert, are quite as in- 
teresting, and we imagine little Iess true. These tales may 
be ranked with those of Adams, respecting the mysterious 
city of Tombuctoo, but we must remonstrate against the un- 
qualified manner in which they are mentioned in the title 
page, as calculated to convey erroneous impressions to the 
publick, Sidi Hamet conducted the prisoners safe across 
the desert ; but his only motive was the price which he ex- 
pected to receive for their ransom, and his feelings of hu- 
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manity may be measured by the express stipulation with 
Riley, that he should have his throat cut in case he was dis- 
appointed. 

After remaining about two months at Mogadore, he start- 
ed under the guidance of a Jew, on a journey to Tangier, 
where Mr. Simpson, the American consul for the empire of 
Morocco, resides. He had previously put his companions 
on board a vessel bound to Gibraltar. He left Mogadore on 
the fourth of January, and arrived at Tangier on the nine- 
teenth. During this Journey he passed many tribes of wan- 
dering Arabs, who seem to compose a great portion of the 
population of Morocco. They resemble in their general 
character the Arabs of the desert, differing only from local 
causes, and are a totally distinct race from the Moors. 
‘They live in tents, and are wholly occupied in cultivating 
the round and keeping herds of ‘cattle. Every true Arab 
loathes the restraints and despises the security oz towns. It 
is acommon proverb among them, that «the earth is the 
Arabs’ portion.’ 


‘ They live in families or sections of tribes, and pitch their tents 
in companies of from twenty to one hundred and filty tents, each 
ient containing one family. ‘lhese tents when pitched are called 
a Douar :—they elect a chief to each of these douars, whom they 
dignify with the title of Alcayd or sheick, for the time being. Their 
authority however is rather of an advisory than a mandatory kind.’ 
p. S42. 


Mr. Dupuis says, in his well written appendix to the fabu- 
lous narrative of Adams, that ‘their hair is black and 
straight, their eyes large, black, and piercing. their noses 
gently arched, their beards full and bushy, and they have in- 
variably good teeth. They are gencraily tall and robust, 
with fine features and intelligent countenances. The colour 
of those who reside in Barbary is a deep but bright bru- 
nette, essentially unlike the sallow tinge of the mulatto.’ 

There is another distinct class of people i in Mcrocco call- 
ed Berrebbers, who inhabit the mountainous districts. They . 
are hardy, enterprizing, and warlike—tenacious of their in- 
dependence, impatient under restraint, and submit no longer 
to the control of any government, than till an opportunity 
occurs of throwing off its shackles. ‘They are ferocious in 
their tempers, and more addicted to theft, treachery, and 
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murder, than the Arabs. They regard no religious or mor- 
al restraints. In some parts, however, they are said to be 
warm in their friendships, and not without hospitality. They 
associate in tribes under the authority of a chief, to whom 
they pay great deference, and reside in houses rudely con- 
structed of stone and timbers. They are devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The Berrebbers are supposed to be the descendants of the 
original inhabitants, who had possession of the states of Bar- 
bary before the Arabian conquest. ‘They speak various di- 
alects of a language, which has no resemblance to the 
Arabick. The present Arabs of Barbary are the direct des- 
cendants of those warlike followers of the prophet, who, about 
the beginning of the fifth century after the Hegira, extended 
their conquests over the whole north of Africa. ‘The Moors 
are a mixed race, originating principally in the other two, 
and partly in the Europeans and negroes, who have at dif- 
ferent periods found their way into the country. ‘They live 
in towns and cities, and are employed entirely in manufac- 
tures and trade. ‘These are the three distinct classes of peo- 
ple, who inhabit western Barbary. ‘The character, modes of 
life, and manners of each is peculiar to itself. ‘The Moors 
are less strongly marked in these respects, but still their oc- 
cupations and localities have given them prominent charac- 
teristick features, which, as intermarriages between the diff- 
erent races are disapproved and seldom take place, are be- 
coming daily more and more fixed. | 

At Tangier Capt. Riley remained a few days, where he was 
very hospitably entertained by Mr. Simpson. We confess it 
was not very gratifying to our national feelings, to find our 
consular establishment here so much inferiour to that of any of 
the European powers, and we sincerely hope our government 
will not be slow in giving it a respectability, which shall put 
iton an equality with them. Ina country like Morocco, 
with which our intercourse is very limited, our character as 
a nation will be in no small degree estimated by the dignity 
and importance we attach to the offices established there, as 
channels of communication between the two governments. 

After remaining a short time at Gibraltar, Capt. Riley sail- 
ed for New York, and arrived in his native country on the 
twentieth of March, 1816. He soon after repaired to Wash- 
megton, where he received from the national treasury the full 
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amount of his ransom, with an assurance on the part of the 
government, that provision should immediately be made for 
procuring the release of his unfortunate fellow sufferers, who 
were yet in slavery. From these prompt and liberal aids of 
the government, we are encouraged to hope, that more effect- 
ual measures will speedily be adopted, than have hitherto ex- 
isted, for redeeming such Americans, as may hereafter be 
cast on these inhospitable shores. Two of the number, whom 
Capt. Riley left behind in the desert, Porter and Robbins, have 
since been redeemed by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Will- 
shire, and have arrived in this country. In his letters to 
Capt. Riley, inserted at the close of the book, Mr. Wiillshire 
mentions having heard of three others in Suse, or somewhere 

in the northern parts of the desert, and expresses a sanguine 
hope, that he shall be able, with the funds he had received 
from our consul, to procure their redemption, and restore 
them again to liberty, their country and friends. 


—_—---—_ 


Art. XVIII. 4n Elementary Treatise on Mineralogy and 
Geology ; being an introduction to the study of these scien- 
Ce, and designed for the use of pupils—for persons attend- 
ing lectures on these subjects—and as a companion for trav- 
ellers in the United States of America. Illustrated by six 
plates. By Parker Cleaveland, professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, and lecturer on chemistry 
and mineralogy in Bowdoin College, member of the 
American Academy, and corresponding member of the 
Linnean society of New England. 

item est in viscera terre ; 


Quasque recondiderat, Stygiisque admoverat umbris, 
Effodiuntur opes - Ovi. 


Boston ; Cummings & Hilliard, 1846, 8vo, pp. 668. 








Tue author of an elaborate, elementary treatise on mine- 
ralogy in this country is no common adventurer ; a few only 
among us, have learned to love stones, to find inexhaustible 
variety, and exquisite beauty in productions, far removed 
from the vulgar, and commonly to be found by those only 
who can enjoy them. Such an author has to contend with 
the reflection, that he must make readers for his book. Most 
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men know a bird from a fish, or a plant from an insect, but 
thousands are puzzled to distinguish a metal from an earth, 
and will confound the most brilliant crystallised specimens, 
with some of the commonest productions of art. But what 
is still worse for the author, there is perhaps as much indif- 
ference towards his favourite science, as there is ignorance 
of it. He may therefore reasonably tremble for the fate of 
the volume, which much labour may have produced, when 
the unwelcome suspicion pains his mind, that if men have de- 
tected no beauty in the objects themselves, and never dreamt 
of their utility or interest, they will shrink from his language 
of description, and no sooner return to the labour of reading, 
than they would atiempt the toil of blowing rocks, or dig- 
ging a mine. 

But from the depressing influences of such indifference, 
and so much ignorance, an author on mineralogy, has only 
to turn to those who love his favourite science, and he will 
find all that there is in zeal to encourage him. He will find, 
that devotion to mineralogy has, in some instances, amount- 
ed to romance ;—that fortune and family have been almost 
sacrificed to it ;--minerals metamorphosed into social beings, 
and the vulgar forms of metals called money, cheerfully ex- 
changed for shapeless masses of ores, that better coinage, 
which takes place in the bowels of the earth. An author in 
this country, however, must not calculate on many readers of 
this elass, who are no less than the extraordinary produc- 
tions of a society and science a good deal advanced. It is 
composed of men of ardent, enthusiastick minds, who have 
accidentally been Ied to collect minerals, and who would 
have been devotees to any opinions or pursuits, which chance 
might have indicated. 

Another source of temporary failure to our mineralogical 
authorship is, that mineralogy still wants here the high sanc- 
tions of taste and fashion. Our leaders of fashion and taste, 
would have been utterly confounded, had they a few yeas ago 
been suddenly conveyed to the Royal Institution, in Alber- 
marle street, London ; for they would have found tliere, not 
venerable philosophers gravely listening to theories of the 
earth, or watching with deep interest the progress of experi- 
ment; but fair ladies, and fashionable gentlemen, now tak- 
ing notes, now passing about rude masses of granite, basalt, 
&c. or audibly applauding the lecturer for his nice tact at 
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oryetognosy, his profound researches in geognosy, or above 
all for his astonishing achievements in chemistry. 

Mr. Humphrey Davy, however, (for such was his address 
when we had the pleasure to hear him,) was the lecturer, 
of all others we have ever met with, the best calculated, 
either to create taste for science, or to lead science itself. 
He has been bold enovgh to travel over ground which had 
been trodden by all his scientifick predecessors, and from those 
very regions, so thoroughly explored, he has returned, not 
merely to amuse us with a new itinerary, but absolutely to 
displace knowledge, which had been collected with extreme 
labour, directed by great talent, and to new model some of 
the longest established principles. But with all his science, 
Mr. now Sir Humphrey Davy was so little encumbered, that 
he found opportunity to store his mind with a great variety 
of general information and anecdote, which gave a peculiar in- 
terest to his lectures. He illustrated geology by excellent 
coloured drawings of strata, mountains, &c. and did not think 
it beneath the dignity of the place or the eccasion, when dis- 
coursing on volcanoes, to gratify his audience by an actual 
eruption from a miniature of Vesuvius, which lay on the table 
before him. 

The effect of all the interest thus excited, was not perhaps 
an immediate advancement of science. But in the interest 
itself, science found a sure patronage, and its cultivators a 
powerful motive to unremitting exertions. What will - not 
men of fortune pay for their luxuries ? and what luxury more 
commendable than science? Inthe Royal Institution, the 
splendour of science tells us at once that it isaluxury. The 
discoveries, however, that have been made there; its im- 
mense library, its late periodical publications, successful ri- 
vals, even of the transactions of the reyal society, give it the 
highest tone of character, and claim of philosophers a tribute, 
that fashion, taste, or luxury, have perhaps never before 
urged. 

But how, it may be asked, is all this connected with the 
success of scientifick publications: It has this very striking 
connexion, where knowledge has such sanctions, it must ne- 
cessarily become popular. Books which are among the best 
means for its communication will be purchased. Authors 
will be rewarded for their labour, and if their works are val- 
uable, and of general interest, they will become sure sources 
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of reputation, and even distinguish the country in which they 
are produced. It would appear then, that an author must 
look for success, not so much to the actual state of the learning 
of a country, as to its influences ; and if it be his fate to write 
in an age, or in a country, in which these influences have 
neither made science an object of fashion nor taste, the suc- 
cess of the work must depend very much on its own powers 
to produce these effects. It must stand in the relation of an 
agent in its own reputation, as well as contain the mate- 
rials, If it be an elementary treatise, it has still greater 
difficulties to contend with. The great object of such works 
is purely instruction. They are not written for men, whose 
personal labours have given wider boundaries to their own 
acquisitions, than the author has reached in his ; but for those 
who perhaps have only heard of the pleasures, and permanent 
value of knowledge, or who, having entered with zeal on its 
Jabours, are willing to continue their researches. 

If the preceding remarks be true, a hasty glance at the 
present state of science in this country, might furnish data, 
from which to calculate the chances of success of the work 
before us. 

Our researches might possibly lead to the conclusion, that 
taking into view the wide field offered for mineralogical la- 
bour and discovery, a great deal has not yet been effected. 
They would make us acquainted with a few individuals who 
hava zealously devoted themselves to the cause, and with 
some who have increased among us the means of mineralo- 
gical instruction, and even of national distinction, by the rich 
collections, with which they have returned from abroad, to 
their native country. We might however still find, with two or 
three eminent exceptions, that our publick means of instruction 
in mincr alozy are extremely limited. That a taste for it, which 
is best formed, at that period of life, in which all influences 
are most powerful, and which is the surest pledge that its 
study will be diligently pursued, can hardly be said to have 
appeared among US. We might not perhaps find so great a 

deficiency in books on mineralogy, as of interesting and 
well informed instructors. 

A work on mineralogy, therefore, which has instruction 
principally in view, if it have even many obstacles to contend 
with, cannot but excite interest, and when the publick and 
private utility, as well as abstract value of the science is 
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more generally understood, the author cannot fail of his re- 
ward. In the remarks we propose to make on this work we 
shall confine ourselves principally to an examination of its 
character as connected with the study of mineralogy. This 
plan will involve a general analysis of its contents. We feel 
safe in pursuing this course, for the industry and zeal of the 
author are not the only pledges of the accuracy of its minute 
details. On the contrary,its descriptions have been care- 
fully collected from the best writers on the science. Prof. 
Cleaveland informs us in his preface, that he has adopted the 
general plan of Brogniart, and that the more important 
parts of his work are of course incorporated in the work be- 
fore us. As it was totally unnecessary, and quite out of the 
question, to have attempted a perfectly original work on 
mineralogy, a better treatise, perhaps, could not have been 
selected for his work, than the one chosen by the author. 
The excellence of Brogniart does not consist entirely in the 
accuracy of his descriptions or histories of minerals. He 
has united in them the peculiarities of the great schools of 
mineralegy, and in this way furnished an interesting history 
of the science up to the time at which he wrote. Since his time, 
no very important revolution has taken place in mineralogi- 
cal science. Many valuable books, it is true, have appeared, 
and in these have been recorded the discoveries which have 
been made. ‘These discoveries, however, have consisted of 
new facts in mineralogy, such as of new species, new locali- 
ties &c. rather than of important circumstances in minerals 
generally considered, which had been before but partially re- 
cognised, or which would tend to destroy the established sys- 
tems of classification and nomenclature. 

In commencing the labour of analysis, our attention is nat- 
urally called to that part of the work, which contains an ¢ In- 
troduction to the study of mineralogy.’ This constitutes to 
the student a very important and interesting part of the 
treatise. It contains a short, but lucid statement of the gen- 
eral principles of mineralogical science, and points out some 
of the best means for becoming acquainted with mineralogy. 
The student is interested in this part of the work, not merely 
because its study will make him familiar with the principles, 
but because it also contains the language of the science. He 
will find in it also an interesting discussion of the most pop- 
ular doctrines on the subject of mineral classification, and a 
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view of the methods which have been adopted or proposed 
tor this object. The first chapter of this introduction con- 
tains definitions and preliminary observations. In the se- 
cond, the properties of minerals ave detailed, and its first sec- 
tion treats of crystallography. Under this head are arranged, 

— crystallization and crystals ; primitive forms ; nature of me- 
chanical division; forms of the integrant particles; structure of 
secondary forms ; goniometer ; description of crystals ; nomen- 
clature of crystals. 


‘Crystallization, in the most limited extent of the term, is that 
process, by which the particles of bodies unite in ge a manner, 
as to produce *determinate and regular solids.’ ¢ A crystal nay 
therefore be defined an inorganic ‘body, which, by the operation 
of affinity, has assumed the form of a regular solid, terminated by 


a certain number of plain and polished faces.’ p. 5. 


The object of this section of the treatise, is to acquaint the 
student with every thing that is interesting in the bodies, which 
have just been defined. He is especially interested about 
their forms; with the circumstances on which their peculiar 
shapes depend: with the means which most surely enable 
him to study their external features; or arrive at their ulti- 
mate structure ; with their description, and nomenclature. 

it would hardly be possible, consistently with our limits, to 
enter into a minute analysis, or even partial detail of the va- 
rious interesting topicks, \ which naturally fall under this di- 
vision of Prof. Cleaveland’s work. We think we shall give 
it a correct character, if we call it an able exposition of the 
crystallography of Haiiy. Appearing under the title of ¢ Pro- 
perties of minerals,’ crystallography takes precedence of what 
Jameson denominates, after Vv er ner, external characters, and 
at the head of which stands the important character colour, 
and the objects of crystallography would appear in some 
measure separated from those characters. ‘his, however, 
forms no serious objection to the general arrangement of the 
introduction, and taking into view the general opinions of the 
author, it was perfectly natural for him to present the student 
in the first pages of his work, with what he considers of most 
importance. The student of mineralogy will hardly regret 
the labour he will be called to bestow ona part of the science, 
which has attracted some of the finest minds, which have ever 
been devoted to natural history. He must, on the contrary: 
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be willing for a while tu study diagrams, instead of stones, and 
admit the postulate of the mathematician, before he attempts 
the demonstrations of nature. He will find that crytallogra- 
phy has its sects, and he should not think the time lost, which 
is devoted to an examination of their peculiar tenets. He will 
find, that it is principally indebted to Werner and Haty for 
the important place it occupies in mineralogical science, and 
that their peculiar doctrines on this, and other connected sub- 
jects, have divided mineralogists. 

Werner regards crystals under the following relations, 
namely, their genuineness ; their shape; their attachment 
their magnitude. Genuineness refers to their division into 
true and supposititious. 'The shape of crystals, however, is the 
circumstance on which this system is founded, and we shall 
devote a moment to its consideration. The number and form 
of the planes, faces, the edges and angles which form the con- 
tour or outline of crystals, determine their shape. Werner 
found that amidst the great variety of crystals, there were 
some simple ones, composed of but few planes, and which do 
not vary much in shape; and others which not only pre- 
sent numerous planes, but also great differences in form; that 
the simple are nearly allied to the complex forms, and grad- 
ually pass into them by achange in the shape of their planes. 
‘On this circumstance,’ says Jameson, from whom we have 
extracted what immediately precedes the quotatation, * Wer- 
ner has founded a crystallographic system, remarkable for its 
simplicity, and the ease with which it enables us to acquire 
distinct conceptions of the most complicated crystallizations.’ 
These simple forms, the number of which, admitted by Wer- 
ner, is seven, are what he denominates fundamental fugures, 
and which he considers as the basis of others. 

On the method of Werner, Prof. Cleaveland makes the fol- 
lowing remarks ;— 


‘For accurate definitions of the terms, now generally employed 
in the description of crystals, mineralogists are liad indebted to 
the celebrated Werner. This mode of description is founded on 
certain assumed principles, and essentially consists in supposing 
the crystal to possess what is called a predominant form ; and 
that this predominant form has undergone certain alterations, till 
it has acquired the actual form intended tv be d lescribed.’ p. 25. 
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To this paragraph the following note is appended. 


‘It is important to premise, that this mode of describing the 
forms of crystals is, in general, entirely artificial ; that the as- 
sumption of certain predominant forms has no relation whatever 
to the primitive form, or the manner in which crystals are actually 
formed ; and that the alterations, supposed to be made in these 
predominant forms, are not real ; for a crystal, viewed as a whole, 
always increases during the period of its for mation, whereas this 
method supposes certain . subtractions to be made from the magni- 
tude which the crystal once possessed.’ p. 24. 


This note contains in a few words Prof. Cleaveland’s con- 
struction of the Wernerian crystallography. It does not ona 
superficial view altogether correspond with that of the distin- 
guished pupil of Werner, and zealous promulgator of his 
system, Jameson. In his treatise on the Character of Min- 
erals, this author considers the alterations on the funda- 
mental figure. *Vhese occur,’ he remarks, ‘on the edges, 

angles and planes, and are produced by truncation, bevelment, 
accuaniastion, and division of the planes.’......6 When we observe 
on a fundamental figure, in place of an edge or angle, a 
small plane, such plane i is denominated a truncation.’ 


‘ Note.— Werner, in assuming certain fundamental figures, and 
supposing them variously modified, does not propose to point out 
the course followed by nature in their formation. He employs a 
peculiar descriptive language to convey a conception of their 
forms, not to explain the order of their construction. When he 
describes a crystal as truncated on its angles or edges, he knows 
very well that nature does not begin by making a crystal com- 
plete, i in order afterwards to truncate it ‘more or less on one or 
other of its parts, he only expresses by this term the appearance 
the crystal presents to the.eye, thus employing a well known term 
to expiess an operation of nature, which still remains to usa 
mystery.’ Characters of Minerals, p.112. 


It is not with a view of bringing these paragraphs into 
opposition, that they are quoted together. It is rather done, 
on account of a seeming ambiguity in the mode of expression, 
in the close of Prof. Cleaveland’s note, and which. without 
some attention to the text, and preceding part of the note, 
might be taken for a misconstruction of the Wernerian doc- 
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trine. It is also done to solicit from the student of crystal- 
lography a careful examination of the system of Werner, be- 
fore be adopts or rejects it. It is true that this, in common 
with the general mineralogical method of Werner, offers crys- 
tals, and all other mineral bodies, for our examination, in the 
forms, and with aJl the other characters that intrinsecally be- 
long to them. It is true, that by ocular inspection alone, 
without the aid of the goniometer, Werner ascertained the 
magnitude of crystals. ¢ In this way he determined the whole of 
the species in the system, and it is known that it has enabled 
him to do so with accuracy.’ 

The crystallography of Haty differs essentially from that 
of Werner. It presents us with a beautiful application of the 
analytical method in ascertaining the ultimate structure and 
forms of crystals, while with an equally happy use of the syn- 
thetical methcd, it contemplates crystals in all the variety of 
their secondary forms. It borrows aid from collateral scien- 
ces, and demonstrates with mathematical precision the phe- 
nomena with which assisted vision becomes acquainted. ‘This 
system is founded on what may properly be termed minera- 
logical anatomy, for its principles are strictly derived from 
a minute dissection of crystals. The surfaces or planes of 
these bodies are found on examination to be traversed by 
lines in various directions. ‘These lines are constituted by 
the apposition of the laminz of which the crystal is compos- 
ed, and are denominated the natural joints of such a body. 
The dissection spoken of, consists in a mechanical division by 
means of a thin, sharp instrument of steel, aided by delicate 
percussion, of the crystal, at its natural joints. The phenom- 
ena, Which interest us during this process, are as follow. 

4, The fracture-surfaces, or planes exposed by splitting 
crystals in the direction of the joints, are smooth, and polish- 
ed, and indicate that no violence has been offered to the struc- 
ture of the independent small crystals, of which the whole mass 
is composed. 

2. ‘These planes are found to be parallel with all the planes 
of the crystal, or not so; and if parallel, the shape of the. 
crystal is not altered, by our mechanical division. 

3. If the new planes are not parallel with any of the 
planes of the crystal, and we continue the division, we shall 
find the crystal gradually undergoing a change in its form, 
and, when by our division these meet, that a regular figure 
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is obtained very different from the original crystal, and that 
this admits of a division parallel to its planes without under- 
going any change of form. ¢ This new, regular formis by Haiiy 
named the primitive nucleus ; and the crystal, whose form is 
the same, the primitive form.’ The number of these forms 
is six. Besides these divisions or cleaveages parallel to their 
planes, primitive nuclei, and primitive forms, sometimes pre- 
sent others, not parallel with all their planes. A division ef- 
fected in these, of course, will afford us a new and more sim- 
ple figure, than that obtained by the first division. 'These 
are what Hatiy denominates integral molecules, and accord- 
ing to him, are the forms of the ultimate integrant atom of 
the crystal inquestion. He also found, that these molecules, 
if discoverable by mechanical division, may be reduced to 
three species. 

The synthetick metho? regards the structure of secondary 
forms of crystals. 


‘ These forms,’ remarks Prof. Cleaveland, ‘ may be supposed te 
arise from the successive app lication of laminz of integrant parti- 
cles to the faces of the primitive crystal. ‘These lamin form 
a decreasing series, beginning with the layer first applied to the 
nucleus ; and each succeeding layer Is gee less in extent 
than that which immediately precedes i This decrement of ie: 
laminze is produced by successively tee one range or more 
of integrant particles from the sides or angles of each layer. 
These abstractions m ay be made on all the sides at once, or on 
the angles, or only on some one or more of them. ‘The planes in 
which these laminee of superposition are apylied to each other, are 
always parallel to the faces of the nucleus, and constitute, as we 
have seen (35), the natural joints of the crystal. It seems then, 
that the integrant particles first combine to produce the primitive 
form, and are then so arranged around this nucleus, as to produce 
the secondary forms.’ 


We shall conclude our remarks on crystallography, by the 
following quotation from Prof. Jameson’s Treatise on Char- 
acters of minerals, 2d Edit. p. 167 


‘In the preceding exposition of the theory of crystallography, (of 


Haiiy), it has been supposed that the lamince, of which the erys- 
tals of the same species are composed, proceed from a common 
nucleus, undergoing decrements subjected to certain laws, upon 
which the forms of these crystals depend. But this is only a con- 
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ception adopted in order to make us more easily perceive the 
mutual relations of the form in question. Properly speaking, a 
crystal is only a regular group of similar molecules. It does not 
commence by a nucleus of a size proportioned to the volume 

which it ought to acquire, or, what comes to the same thing, by a 
sede us equal te that which we extract by the aid of niechanical 
division : and 4 the laminee which eover this nucleus, are not appli- 
ed successively upon each other in the same order in which the 
th leory regards th em. 

‘The proof of this is, that among crystals of different SIZES, 
which are frequently attached to the same basis, the most minute 
are as perfectly formed as the largest ; ; from which it follows, that 
they have the same structure, that is to say, they already contain 
a small nucleus. preportioned to their diameter, thd env eloped b 
a number of decreasing laminee, necessary in erder that the poly- 

hedron should be provided with all its faces. We do not perceive 
these various transitions frem the primitive to the secondary forms, 
which, herve er, ought to be discoverable, if during the process of 
crystallization, the pyramids resting on the nucleus were formed 
progressively i in layers from the base to the apex. ‘This, however, 
is only true in general; for it sometimes happens, in artificial 
crystalization, (and it is probable that it also occurs in natural 
bodies, ;) that a form, which had attained to a certain size, sudden- 
ly experiences variations by the effect of some particular circum- 
stance. We must therefore conceive, for example, that from the 
first moment a crystal, similar to the rhomboidal dodecahedron, is 
already a very small dodecahedron, which contains a cubical nu- 
cleus, proportionally sinall, and that this kind of embryo contin- 
ues to increase, without changing its form, by the addition of new 
laminee on all sides 3 so that ‘the nucleus increases on its part, 
always preserving the same relation with the entire crystal.’ 


This section contains a description of crystals, and a 
translation of the nomenclature of crystals by Haty. 

In the second section of this chapter, Prof. Cleaveland 
treats of the physical or external characters of minerals. 


‘The properties of minerals are somewhat numerous, and fall 
under the cognizance of two distinct branches of science; hence 
the twofvid division already mentioned (16), into physical and 
chemical properties or characters. But, as the physical charac- 
ters of minerals may be ascertained by mere inspection, combin- 
ed in some instances with a simple exper iment, they have gener- 
ally re ece ‘ived the name of exte rnal characters: to describe “which 
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This section contains a great variety of very interesting 
matter, and well deserves the attention of the student. Ex- 
ternal characters furnish the basis of the Wernerian Mine- 
ralogy, and in the hands of Werner, were found sufficient 
for all the purposes of arrangement, and enabled him very 
accurately to distinguish individual specimens. We shall 
more particularly notice this section when on the subject of 
systematick arrangement of minerals. It will be perceived 
that Prof. Cleaveland has united the physical and external 
characters under the same head, or rather makes them sy- 
nonymous. Prof. Jameson considers physical and external 
characters under distinct heads, placing the first after chem- 
ical characters. His definitions would appear to warrant 
this arrangement. 


‘ External characters,—are those which we discover by means 
of our senses, in the aggregate of minerals, and which have no 
reference to their relation to other bodies, or to chemical investi- 
gations.’ 

‘ Physical characters,—are those physical phenomena which are 
exhibited by the mutual action of minerals and other bodies ; such 
are the magnetic and electric properties exhibited by some min- 
erals.’ 


It is elsewhere observed in the same work, 


‘They [physicai characters] are highly curious ina general 
point of view, but are seldom useful in the discrimination of min- 
erals, as they occur but in few species: and in these rare cases 
the same physical properties are met with in very different spe- 
cies. The principal physical characters which occur among min- 
erals are electricity, magnetism, and phosphorescence.’ 


If these distinctions are founded in nature, it is perhaps 
well to have a regard to them, even in an arbitrary arrange- 
ment. These characters are among the last mentioned by 
Prof. Cleaveland, and from standing together, will be easily 
distinguished from those characters, which are independent 
of the mutual action of minerals and other bodies, and which 
are borne on the very faces of minerals themselves. The 
student will find in this section, a short but useful account of 
the external and physical characters. We regret that it was 
not compatible with the original plan of the work, to have 
admitted a fuller detail of these subjects. The author has 
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been able to present us little more than a catalogue of the 
fundamental colours, and their varieties, and of the other 
characters, his limits have allowed him to furnish little more 
than definitions. ‘The student, however, who wishes more 
particular details, will find them in the Characters of Mine- 

rals, by Jameson. On the very useful character, colour, he 
will find a valuable work, printed a short time since in Ed- 
inburgh, entitled, * Werner’s nomenclature of colours, with 
additions, arranged so as to render it useful to the arts and 
sciences ; with examples selected from well known objects in 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom,’ by P. Syme, &c. 

The last section of this chapter tre ats on the chemical char- 
acters of minerals. The third chapter is devoted to the sub- 
ject of mineralogical arrangement, and the fourth to the no- 
menclature of minerals. In the remarks we propose to make 
on these subjects, we shall briefly allude to the schvols which 
have been distinguished for their peculiar methods of ar- 
rangement, and make some general observations on the meth- 
od recommended by the author. 

The two principal schools, which at present interest and 
divide the mineralogical world, are those of France and Ger- 
many. At the head of the first stands the venerable Abbé 
Haiiy, while the celebrated Werner is distinguished as the 
founder of the latter. The points at issue between these 
schools are those circumstances in minerals, which should 
serve as the basis of classification. According to Werner, 
their external characters are of most importance in deter- 
mining species, the genera being determined by the predomi- 
nant, or characteristic k ingredient ; or inthe words of Jame- 
son, § The Wernerian oryctognostic system is framed in con- 
formity with the strictest rules of classification ; it is founded 
solely on the natural alliances and differences observable among 
minerals.’ Introduc. first edit. p. xxili, While the method 
of Haiiy arranges minerals according to the form of their 
integral molecules, or integrant particles, as explained by 
Prof. Cleaveland ; and supposes that arrangements founded 
on the crystalline forms and true composition are never at va- 
riance. 

The French and German schools are thus characterised 
by Prof. Cleaveland. 


‘The German = ool seems to be m nen distineuished by a tec h- 
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use of acevrete and scientific principles, in the classification or 
arrangement of minerals.’ 

A writer on a disputed subject, let his views be ever so 
liberal, and the inducements for declaring his own opinions 
ever so small, can hardly leave the field ofinquiry, without 
disclosing to his readers the influences which his researches 
may have had on his own mind, It is well that it is so, for 
we have hence favourite doctrines ably defended, and the 
nakedness, in which an opposite one is exposed, is a strong 
Claim on the protection of its friends. From the tullowing 
paragraphs from his work, we gather Prof. Cleaveiand’s 
opinions on the best method for the arrangement or classifi- 
cation of minerals. 


‘We hesitate not to answer these questions by saying, that the true 
composiiion of minerals ought to be the basis of arrangement; and 
by this only ought the species to be established. ‘This onlv can 
give permanence of character to the species,’ p.73.—It is however 
to be understood, that, in all cases, where the composition is un- 
known, the species are to be considered provisional, till the pro- 
gress of chemistry shall enable us to re-examine them.’ p. 79. 


Where the true composi ion is unknown, we are elsewhere 
instructed by the author, to consider those characters as next 
in importance, which depend more or less, on the true com- 
position, viz. the crystalline form and structure; the form of 
the integrant molecule; the primitive form of crystals, and 
the structure and actual forms oi secondary crystals. 


¢ Where all assistance from analysis or the crystalline form is 
denied. the species must be determined by a well chosen aggre- 
gate of those external characters, such as structure, fracture, hard- 
ness, &c. which depend most intimately on the nature of the mine 
eral? In other words adopt the Wernerian method, 


The paragraphs now quoted, are among the most interest- 
ing contained in the work under review. ‘They relate im- 
mediately to the philosophy of mineralogy, and in a few 
words give us the opinion of the author on the subject of sci- 
entifick classification. In adopting any one of many systems, 
a variety of circumstances present themselves for considera- 
tion. In natural science, that method of arrangement is best 
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which is surest. But its degree of susceptibility of a particu- 
lar application to every distinct, individual object, of either of 
the departments of natural history, is a consideration of no 
trifling importance. If one science is to be judged by anoth- 
er, we are to consider the progress which that science has 
made, to which the other is to be referred, especially when if 
is to derive its whole character from it. Ifthe progress of 
one is to stop where the other ceases to afford its aids, we 
have sume inducement to relieve the dependent science, and 
to ascertain if its peculiar objects do not present, or contain 
within themselves all the means of scientifick arrangement. 
How slow would have been the progress of ornithology and 
entomology, had naturalists sought the bases for the arrange- 
ment of birds and insects in the structure and functions of 
their internal viscera? and yet how perfectly are they class- 
ed by a few, and very simple external characters? How 
far nawv, we may ask, are minerals possessed of external 
characteristick marks, by which they may not only be distin- 
ruished and known, but even arranged? are analogies be- 
tween them in their natural state, and organised beings, so to- 
tally wanting, that in order to their scientifick classification, 
their natural features must be destroyed, and their charac- 
ters learned only by their decomposition ? 

We are aware that the chemical method is more especially 
recommended by the author, as furnishing the surest basis of 
classification; that it has arrangement in view, rather than 
the facility of distinguishing and denominating individual 
specimens. It is not our purpose to offer to the chemical 
method, the objections which have been urged by the friends 
of the German mineralogy. We would only ask, whether 
the individuality of mineralogical science is not endangered 
by an arrangement and nomenclature, founded exclusively 
on chemical analysis ? It is true, we should not offer it as 
zreat violence, as we should botany, were we to attempt to 
arrange plants agreeably to an analysis of their constituent 
or predominant elements. But is there not some danger of 
losing mineralogy as a distinct science, in the the theories, 
and splendid experiments of chemistry ? And would it not in - 
a short time be recognised as mereiy possessing objects of 
analysis, ana chemical illustration, as only furnishing, in 
short, valuable materials for the manipulations of the labora- 
tory? ‘The chemical method, even when absolutely pertect, 
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can at most but acquaint us with the kind and variety of ma- 
terials of which a given specimen is made. In other words, 
it can do little more than acquaint us with the effects produc- 
ed on minerals by certain reagents. It has little if any re- 
gard to all that is interesting, and beautiful, in the external 
phenomena of minerals, although these exclusively depend on 
their nature and component parts. 

While it is apprehended that the above might possibly be 
among the consequences of adopting exclusively the chemical 
method, for the purposes of nomenclature and arrangement, 
we agree entirely with Prof. Cleaveland, that very important 
aid may be derived from chemistry to mineralogy. In teach- 
ing us what enters into the composition of minerals, although 
it be utterly inadequate to show the connexion between such 
composition, and the constant occurrence of certain very 
striking and distinguishing external characters, it neverthe- 
less often adds very interesting facts to those already 
known. New modes of analysis, it is true, will at times dis- 
cover great errours, and disturb the repose of long establish- 
ed opinions. And men of science are willing to part with 
what they have long cherished, for something that is better. 
The objects of natural science however always remain the 
same. ‘The features of minerals are always indicative of 
their true composition, for they are its necessary results. 
We cannot therefore but feel some doubts of the expediency 
of adopting any method for their arrangement, which is not 
principally derived from characters peculiar to them, viz. 
their external and pliysical characters. As to nomenclature, 
we have only to refer to botany, to show that it may be per- 
fectly arbitrary, and yet fully answer all its purposes. The 
characters that enable us to distinguish the mineral species 
chlorite, are fully adequate to that purpose, and this name as 
surely indicates the thing, as any other would, though chem- 
ically, and more scientifically derived from its metallick re- 
lations. It would seem hardly possible for chemistry ever to 
furnish a nomenclature. or method-of arrangement, for the 
great mass of earthy fossils, into the composition of which so 
great a variety of substances are frequently found to enter, 
especially when we take into consideration the acknowledg- 
ed imperfection of chemical analysis, and the still more un- 
fortunate concession of our author, that we are unable ¢ to 
determine what ingredients are essential in a compound, or 
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rather which one, two, or more of its ingredients may be 
most influential in producing its physical properties.’ 
Considered in its chemical relations, the method of Hauy 
naturally follows that which has just been briefly noticed. 
Speaking of this method Prof. Cleaveland remarks, 


‘ But although he | Haiiy | admits that it belongs to chemical anal- 
ysis to establish the basis of arrangement, yet in determining the 
species, he appears to be governed ‘chiefly by the form of the inte- 
grant particles, except in those cases, where different species have 


integrant particles of the same form.’ p. 76. 
‘Integrant particies are the smallest particles, into which a body 
can be reduced without de stroying its nature; thatis, without de- 


composing it.’ p. 6. 
‘Elementary or — nt particles are the final results of chem- 


ical analysis. ‘They are the elements, of which integrant parti- 
cles are composed. Thus, while the latter remain invariable in 
the same body, the elementary particles must vary with the pro- 


gress of chemistry.’ p. 7 


The following appear natural inferences from these quota- 
tions. 

4. Simple minerals, (those only being excepted which are 
not crystallized,) of ‘themselves, without decomposition, fur- 
nish materials, or bases for scientifick classification. 

Chemical analysis, however perfect, is not necessary to 
such classification, since its results can never be at variance 
with the true composition, upon which the invariable forms of 
integrant particies depend. 

5. Chemical analysiss, in its present state, is not a sure 
test of the elementary particles of minerals, and hence can 
only be auxillary to integrant particles in determining spe- 
eles. 

The harmony, however, which is found to exist, between 
the results of chemical analysis and the natural basis of 
the method of Haiiy is only incidentally alluded to in this 
place. The whole originality and beauty of this method 
rests on its assumption of the integrant molecules of minerals 
as the basis of classification, or for determining species ; 
while its whole value, depends on its susceptibility of appli- - 
cation to all simple mineral bodies; in other words, on the 
simple fact, that the integral molecule is in all instances the 
‘type of the species. The very striking exceptions, howev- 
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er, to this method, presented by various minerals, essentially 
diminishes its value. Jameson affirms in an unqualified man- 
ner, that the integral molecule is in no instance the type of 
the species, and it is notorious that diamond and spinelle, dif- 
ferent species, have the same integral molecule ; and that 
¢ other minerals, as zeolite, that unquestionably belong to the 
Same species, have different integral molecules,’ without how- 
ever adding to the objections which have been made by vari- 
ous authors to this method, we would merely quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Jameson. 


‘Independent of the objectious stated above, there is still anoth- 
er, and pr obably more forcible one to be opposed to the system of 
Haiiy : : it is, that the greater number of minerals are not crystal- 
lized, consequently according to the ¢ Deg n of Haiiy, have no 
discoverable integral molec ules, therefore are not species. Ifaiiy 
indeed suspects that they are not a ecies 5 it Note to p. xiti. First 
edition of Treatise on Mineralog y 


It remains for us, before we leave this section, to make a 
few general observations on the methed of Werner. We have 
adverted to this method in the foregoing pages. Its peculiar- 
ity consists in the basis it adopts, for the important purposes 
of mineral classification. ‘This basis is the external charac- 
ters of minerals, or as before quoted from Prof. Jameson, 
the * natural alliances and differences observable among miner- 
als.” © But on what do these depend? Werner answers, on 
the quality, quantity, and mode of combination of the con- 


‘stituent parts.’ It should be distinctly understood, that this 


answer has no regard whatever to such qualities, or quantities, 
of constituent parts, as chemistry, in its present state, takes 
cognizance of, and which might affect arrangement, ¢ for it is 
only when chemical results agree with the natural alliances 
of the mineral, that he [Werner] gives them a place in his 
system.” ‘This method goes upon the broad and rational 
presumption, that the exteriour of the various objects of natue 
ral science, especially of mineralogy, have a necessary con- 
nexion, and dependence upon the quantities, qualities, and 
mode of combination of their component parts. If this be 
true, the methed of Werner appears absolutely founded in 
nature ; in other words, that his is the only natural method, 
which has been proposed for the a ‘rangement, as well as for 
the study or knowledge of minerals. ‘An inquiry into the 
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correctness of a system, founded on such a basis as that of 
Werner, involves an important question in physicks. But 
we have not time to inquire, Whether internal structure and 
external characters are not always consistent with each other 5 
or whether the exceptions are not to be referred to the pres- 
ent narrow limits of our knowledge, rather than to an essen- 
tial derangement in the operations of the laws of nature. It 
is no real objection to the method of Werner, that it requires 
a strict observance, of apparently trifling characters ; of even 
the faintest variations of colour; for the connexion between 
these more delicate shades, and the truly fundamental charac- 
ters is so natural, so beautifully discoverable, for instance, in 
colour-suites, and in all minerals, that the student soon re- 
fers to them without dificulty, and even comes to be delight- 
ed while engaged in detecting the most trifling differences. 

In finding the materials of the science, in its own peculiar 
objects, and admitting no necessary connexion between it 
and other sciences, Werner has paid an honourable respect 
to nature, and constituted mineralogy a distinct science. He 
has done more than any other man, towards removing the 
artificial partitions which have separated the various de- 
partments of natural history, and discovered to us a beauti- 
ful analogy between organick and inorganick existences, by 
demonstrating that the basis of classification may be commsn 
to both. Werner’s method, however, except by his exclu- 
sive followers, has either heen only partially adopted, or al- 
together rejected by mineralogists. We perfectly well re- 
collect the closing remark of an excellent lecturer on mineral- 
ogy, of the French school, on the subject of colour. ¢ I should 
as soon,’ he remarked, ¢ decide on the quality, or fineness of 
cloth, by its colour, as determine a mineral species by this 
Wernerian character.’ 

If the student wishes fuller expositions of the Wernerian 
method, than were consistent with the limits of Prof. Cleave- 
land’s work, he will find them in the work of Brochant, in the 
first edition of Jameson’s Mineralogy, in Jameson’s Charace 
ters, and in other elementary treatises. 

We have hitherto been principally occupied with the spec- 
ulations of mineralogical philosophers. We cannot leave 
this part of the work without again recommending it strong- 
ly to the attention of the student. . He will leave the well 
written. but necessarily short details, or accounts of the the- 
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ories and great principles of mineralogy it discusses, with in- 
terest awakened, and zeal excited, to enter on those practical 
details, which he will find in the succeeding pages. 'These 
are devoted to mineralogy properly se called. It is to this 
part of the work, the author must principally look for dis- 
tinction among mineralogical writers. We have examined 
this part with care, and compared individual descriptions 
with those of other mineralogists. We have occasionally de- 
tected some slight deviations, from the orthography adopted 
in the latest works we have seen; and differences, not very 
important however, from the descriptions of other writers. 
The latest we have used for comparison is the 2d edition of 
Prof. Jameson’s Treatise. As this appeared in Scotland, 
the same year in which Prof. Cleaveland’s work did in Amer- 
ica, it was impossible for him te have taken advantage of 
the corrections it contains. This last edition may be almost 
considered a new work, and we have no doubt will be con- 
sulted in a new impression of the treatise under review. 

We acknowledge ourselves very much indebted to Prof. 
Cleaveland, for the new species with which his work has 
made us acquainted, and more especially for the new locali- 
ties of minerals. It is on these, we conceive, that he must 
principally depend for the degree of interest his work will 
excite in Europe. His own industry, and the zeal and 
Jabour of his scientifick friends, have enabled him to furnish 
his book with abundant means for producing this effect. 
These he will be daily able to increase, and we have no doubt, 
as far as mineralogy is concerned, in a few years, he will 
have done much towards associating this country with the 
older, and scientifick nations of Europe. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to an Introduction 
to Geology, Remarks on the Geology of the United States, 
explanatory of a geological map of these states. 

We shall not attempt an analysis of the important matter 
contained in the pages which are devoted to mineralogy and 
geology, and which constitute by far the larger part of the 
volume. We decline such an analysis, not merely because 
our limits put it entirely out of the question, but because our 
examinations of its contents have detected but few, and 
not very important deviations from standard works, and 
where exceptions have occurred, our own cabinets have not 
furnished a sufficient varicty of specimens to satisfy us which 
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description was the correct one. ‘This we conceive the only 
proper ground in such a case to be taken on the question of 
accuracy. An author’s descriptions ought to be considered 
correct, unless flagrantly contrary to high authority, until 
they are fairly tested by a minute study of the objects he de- 
scribes, and a very careful comparison of them with his de- 
scriptions. 

The student will find a great deal to interest him in the 
geology &c. which closes this volume. While the subjects 
are strictly scientifick, the author has given them all the ad- 
ventitious interest of a pure and easy style. This branch of 
mineralogical science has of late attracted the attention of 
very able writers, and we refer the student to the works of 
Playfair, Jameson, aud Cuvier, as admirably well adapted 
to satisfy the curiosity, which Prof. Cleaveland’s introduction 
to geology may have excited. 

We have taken occasion in this review to collate the opin- 
ions of the author with those of other distinguished mineralo- 
gists. We conceive that we have performed a far more im- 
portant service in this way than we could have done, by any 
general remarks on the subjects which have come under dis- 
cussion. ‘The question of correctness or utility is thus chang- 
ed from a matter of mere opinion, held by unknown individ- 
uals, and is tried by well known and high authority. We 
have principally used the works of Jameson for this purpose, 
not merely because they are expressly devoted to mineralo- 
gical studies, but because they are wonderfully free from eve- 
ry thing like bias towards any peculiar method, and seem to 
afford as perfect an account of the French and German sys- 
tems, as can any where be found. We well know that he is 
devotedly attached to Werner, and yet these works hardly 
furnish a paragraph of defence, of the tenets of his illustrious 
master. We refer to the last edition of the Characters of 
Minerals, and of the ‘Treatise on Mineralogy. 

Before we take leave of a work which has interested us so 
much and so long, we would again express to the author the 
high sense we entertain of the value of his scientifick labours, 
‘Fhe time and the pages we have devoted to this article are 
good evidences of the estimation in which we hold his work, 
The author has paid a part of the debt of science we owe to 
Europe, and than this, we know of no motive more powerful 
to excite him to still greater exertions. ‘ 
Vol. V. No. 3. 55 
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INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS. 


_ — 


Libraries —We make the following extract from Mr. Walsh’s 
Register, both on account of the information it gives respecting 
the libraries in the United States, and also for the purpose of add- 
ing something more full, than he has stated, on the l.braries in this 
vicinity. 

‘ Several of the cities of the United States of America, although 
they cannot boast of collections of books equal in extent or value 
to those enumerated above, possess, however, very respectable pub- 
lick libraries. ‘The University of Cambridge, near Boston, has a 

rich fund of the ancient classicks and biblical works. The Athe- 
nzum of Boston is well supplied with general modern literature, 
particularly history. ‘The library of the Historical Society of New 

York contains much curious matter appropriate to the character 
, the society. But the most extensive of all our repositories of 

this kind is the Philadelphia Library, of which the number of vol- 
umes is not less than twenty thousand. It is a miscellany of all 
branches of knowledge. and abounds in curious tracts on the ear- 
ly history and revolutionary struggle of North America. Great 

care has been taken to procure for it the principal works in gen- 
eral literature that have been published of late years in England, 
and these comprise many very costly editions. The part of it 
which is called the Loganian library, a donation froin the cele- 
brated William Logan, of Pennsylvania, ‘is chiefly composed of 
ihe most rare and valuable of the ancient classicks, besides much 
of the European literature of the seventeenth century. There is 
wherewithal to form an accomplished scholar, and to satisfy the 
most recondite enquiry.’ 

The following list of hbraries will show that the advantages for 
the student and the man of science, presented by our libraries, are 
by no means inconsiderable, and we may hope that the period is 
not distant, when our collections and establishments of this sort 
will vie with those of Europe. 

1. The library of the University contains about 18,000 volumes. 
In some branches it is very perfect. It possesses some works, 
which cannot now be purchased at any price. Some of the most 
costly and rare editions, and: scarce works, were presented by 
Mr. Hollis. He spent much time and spared no expense in col- 
lecting works of great interest and value, and at a period when 
the number of competitors were not so numerous as they now are. 
There are some treasures in this way, that can hardly be surpass- 
ed. A few of these books were described in the Monthly Anthol- 
ogy and General Repository. 

The rapid increase of this library is an object highly deserving 
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ublick attention ; and can only be effected by the munificence of 
individuals. Its principal benefactor has hitherto been an English- 
man, ( Hollis.) In consequence of a request lately made, : some 
publishers have commenced sending their different publications to 
this library ; and if this practice should be extended and continu- 
ed, it will thas be regularly increased with a large number of val- 
uable wor ‘ks, beside others, which, though of less intrinsick worth, 
are very proper to be preserved in such a depository. A library 
exclusively medical has been commenced by Ward Nicholas Boyl- 
ston, Esq. and contains at present about a thousand volumes pre- 
sented by him. 

Beside the library of the University, there are libraries belons- 
ing to different societies of the students, which contain in all probs 
ably between 2000 and 3000 volumes, 

8. The library of the Boston Athenzeum contains 11,600 vol- 
umes. This collection is rich in many splendid works of natural 
history. There are many elegant editions of the ancient clas- 
sicks, and the department of translations, French and English, is 
very ample. ‘The collection in history is respectable ; in biogra- 
phy, very complete. In American history it is unrivalled. Un- 
der this head may be noticed upwards of 8000 pamphlets, col- 
lected with indef: atigable perseverance during a number of years, 
by Mr. Shaw. The private library of the Hon. J. Q. Adams is 
temporaril y deposited there. It contains 5000 volumes, and is 
very rich in the departments of jurisprudence, and the classicks. 
The library of the American Academy is also deposied there, so 
er there are now in the same building 18,000 volumes. 

The library of the American Academy contains 1400 vol- 
wine principally works of science, transactions of foreign socie- 
ties, Kc. 

4. The library of the Historical Society, contains about 2000 
volumes, and a vas. collection of pamplilets, principally relat- 
ing to American history. It has also a valuable collection of 
manuscripts. Some of these, which were found in the library of 
the Old South church, are extremely curious. There are also 
thirty volumes of MSS. belonging to the late Governour Trumbull, 
containing his whole correspondence, during the revolutionary 
war, &c. 

5. The Medical library at the Medical College contains be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 volumes, comprising all the “most important 
and costly works in this branch. 

6. The Theological library,—containing about 2000 volumes, in 
the Church at Chauncey place. 

7. The Social Law librar y, which has about 1000 volumes, and 
is deposited for the use of the bar in the Court house. 

8. The Bosten library in Franklin place. ‘This collection con- 
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tains between 5000 and 6000 volumes, principally in modern his- 
tory, belles lettres, voyages and travels, novels, &c. ‘This collec- 
tion is the property of a company who are incorporated. The 
holders of shares have a right to take out the books, and the libra- 
ry is open twice a week for that purpose. Between five and six 
hundred volumes of the best French works have lately been add- 
ed. This library is a very excellent collection of books, and it is 
not common to find so large a proportion of any library made up 
of the best standard works. 

9. Private circulating hbraries, the largest of which contains 
7000 volumes. 

From this rather imperfect statement it will be seen, that lovers 
of literature and science can have access to publick libraries, in 
Boston and at the University, which conta in nig rare and valu- 
able books in different departments of learning, and that the col- 
lection thus open to the publick, amounts in the whole to not less 
than sixty thousand volumes. 


University Reading Room.—A reading room has lately been 
established in the University at Cambridge. The periodical pub- 
lications, pamphlets, newspapers, &c. received, will be collect- 
ed at the end of each year, bound and deposited in the Library. It 
will be possible to procure by purchase but a small proportion of 
those publications which it will be desirable to obtain. It is hoped 
and believed therefore, that some editors of newspapers and pert- 
odical works, as well as other gentlemen engaged in publishing, 
may be willing to contribute gratuitously to the support of such an 
institution, by sending newspapers, pam phi ets, &c. Any gentle- 
iman disposed to make contributions of this sort, will please to di- 
rect to Andrews Norton, Librarian of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, either through the mail, or if the article sent be too bulky 
for that conv eyance, to the care of Cummings & Hilliard, booksel- 
lers, Boston. It will be desirable to obtain complete sets of each 
publication, at least for the current year. 


Magellanick Premium.—Mr. John Hyacinth de Magellan, of 
London, sometime ago offered, as a donation to the American Phi- 
losophical Society at “Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge, 
the sum of two hundred guineas, to be by them vested in a secure 
and permanent fund, the interest of which was to be annually dis- 
posed of in Premiums. These were to be adjudged by the Socie- 
ty to the author of the best discovery, or most useful invention, 
relating to Navigation, Astronomy, or Natural Philosophy :—(mere 
Natural History only excepted.) The following is the substance 
of the conditions prescribed by the donor, and agreed to by the 
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very candidate is to send his performance accompanied with a 
sealed letter, containing his name and place of residence, and al- 
so some device answering to another attached to the performance. 
Any performance may be written either in the English, French, 
or Latin language ; but none shall be entitled to a premium, which 
has ever been published, or has received elsewhere a reward as a 
prize article. All communications are to be publickly read or ex- 
hibited to the society at least one month previous to the time of 
adjudication, which takes place annually at one of the stated meet- 
ings of the society in Decembe The premiums are awarded by 
a majority of the votes of the Ka win present; and after a fa- 
pers decision on any performance, and not till then, the let- 
ter attached to it is opened, and the name of the author announc- 
dts as soe person entitled to the said premium. 

A full account of the successful article will be published by the 
society in the next succeeding volume of their transactions, or in 
a separate publication. The unsuccessful performances will re- 
main under consid leration for five years, unless withdrawn by their 
authors, during which time they will be considered as having c coin- 
parative claims with such others as may be sent in. The society 
will annually publish an abstract of the titles and subject matter 
of the communications under consideration. In case there should 

e a failure in any year of any communication worthy of the pro- 
ar premium, there will then be two premiums to be awarded 
the next year. The premium shall consist of an oval piate of sol- 
id standard cold of the value of ten guineas ; on one side of which 
shall be neatly engraved a short Latin motto suited to the occa- 
ry torether with the words, “ The Premium of John Hyacinth 

e Magellan, of London, established in the year 1786; and on 
the other side, “ Awarded by the A. PS . for the discovery of— 
A, D.” 

Premiums will also be awarded, from the surplus funds of the 
donation, to such articles as are meritorious, but still not worthy of 
the highest premium. These will consist of a gold medal in value 
not less than towent y dollars, nor more than forty at dollars 5 or 
it will be at the option of the successful candidate to have such a 
medal, or its value in money, accompanied with a diploma on 
parchment, to which will be affixed the seal of the society. 

Articles, or communications on the subject, may be sent to John 
Vaughan, Esq. Philadelphia. 


_— 


Bowdoin Prize Dissertations—The Corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity have this year assigned four premiums from the Bowdoin 
funds for prize dissertations. , 

To George Otis, A. B. a first premium for a dissertation on 
‘The use a nd necessity of R beveliition 
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‘To George Bancroft, Senior Sophister, a second premium, for 
a dissertation on the same subject. 

To John Everett, Junior Sophister, a first premium for a dis- 
sertation on ¢ The peculiar genius of Shakspeare.’ 

To John H. Wilkins, Junior Sophister, a second premium for a 
dissertation on the same subject. 


Medical Botany.—Messrs. Cummings & Hilliard are about 
publishing American Medical Botany, a collection of the native 
medicinal plants of the United States, with coloured engravings, 
by Dr. Bigelow, Rumford Professor, &c. in Harvard University, 
containing the botanical character and history of each plant, its 
places of growth and period of flowering, its preparations and 
uses in medicine, diet and the arts. We congratulate the pub- 
lick that this work isin such hands; and are confident that Dr. Bige- 
low could not better fulfil the design of the benevolent founder of 
his professorship to make the natural sciences subservient to the 
comfort of individuals, than by this attempt to render the science 
of botany more useful in the manufactory, the hospital and the 
kitchen. The value of any discoveries made by the author can- 
not be estimated till they are before the publick ; but much advan- 
tage may be anticipated from his determination to discriminate 
between the properties of plants, whose utility is established by 
sufficient evidence and those whose reputation rests on vague re- 
port. The first number of this work will probably be published 
withina month. The engravings to be contained in it, made and 
coloured in this town, are already completed, and will not dis- 
appoint the expectations excited by the prospectus. 

Dr. Barton of Philadelphia also proposes to publish Vegetable 
Materia Medica of the United States, or Medical Botany, con- 
taining a Botanical, General, and Medical History of Medicinal 
Plants, indigenous to the United States. His professed object is 
to present the publick with faithful representations of the many im- 

ortant medicinal plants of our own country, and to mention, 
particularly, their economical uses. 


—-- 


Flora Nevanglica—We understand that a Flora of the New 
England States containing a systematick and enlarged description 
of the vegetable productions of this section of our country, has 
been for some time in preparation, and is now in a state of for- 
wardness. ‘Fhe work will be the jeint production of Dr. Bigelow 


and Francis Boott, esq. of this town. ‘The doubtful species, of 
which so many exist frem the hitherto imperfect examination of 


this branch of cur natural history, will be referred to some of the 
highest authorities in Europe, and none inserted in the work but 
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such as are proved to possess distinct ‘characters. Specimens of 
the plants w ill be compered with the original herbarium of Lin- 
nzeus, in the possession of Sir J. Ef. Smith, with that of the elder 
Michaux at Paris, and with those collections made by naturalists, 
who have travelled through the United States ; most of which are 
to be found in the celebrated museums in England. 


Deaf and Dumb.—The following intelligence was obtained from 
a gentleman who has long sustained a high character in the litera- 
ry world, and who translated it from an authentick w ork, published 
in Holland, 1777. We learn from it, that much successful atten- 
tion had been given to the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
before the efforts of L’Abbés Epee and Sicard. 

The Reverend S. Arnoldi, minister at Grosslenden, Hessen- 
Darmstad, was not contented to confine his usefulness entirely to 
his congregation, but devoted a part of his time to the benevolent 
purpose of instructing the deaf and dumb; in which he was very 

successful. He collected a small number of persons around him, 
who were in this unhappy condition, and succeeded not only in 
conveying to them knowledge, but enabling them to express their 
own ideas. They could converse with him in their manner—— 
copy Ww hat he read—and even compose. ‘Their compositions were 
imperfect, usually wanting some of the particles, and the pro- 
nouns I, thou, he, &c. but they generally expressed their ideas 
with correctness. ‘The following letter was written by a deaf and 
dumb lady after she had been a short time under the instruction 
of this clergyman. It was designed to thank a noble lady for a 
reimnedy, which she had recommended to her, but which she had 
tried without success. 

‘DEAR COUNTESS, 

‘I thank you for the favour,—that you send me a remedy. 
You do not know me, and yet you are kind to me. How noble is 
your heart. How coud art thou. I kiss your hand. ‘Thou art 
dear to me. I will pray God for your health, Love me—I re- 
meinber you, and wish to see you. Live happy.’ 

The persons, who have been particularly successful in giving 
instructions to the deaf and dumb, have been Arnoldi in Hessen, 
Guiot at Groninguen, in the United Provinces, Abbé Epee and 
Abbé Sicard at Paris. 


-_ 


Trumbull’s History of Connecticut.—The Rev. Dr. Trum- 
BULL has in readiness for the press a second volume of the His- 
tory of Connecticut, from the year 1715 to 1764. The first vol- 
ume, which met with a very favourable reception, being already 
ot of print, will, if sufficiently encouraged, be now reprinted, 
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with some corrections, and the addition of the great Patent of 
New England, lately obtained from the office in London, and 
never before in America. Few histories, if any, have been more 
carefully or faithfully compiled from original state papers and 
authentick documents ; and, as_ this volume will bring down the 
history of that state until near the time of the revolution, when it 
becomes very much involved in the general history of the United 
States, it will have a unity and completenesss, as well as accuracy 
and exactness, which will render it a very valuable addition to 
our libraries, and acquisition to the community. ‘This volume 
(as does the first) w ill contain about 600 pages ; be printed on a 
good type and paper; be neatly bound and lettered ; and the 
price will be to subscrib xers three dollars, to non-subscribers, three 
dollars and a third. It is hoped the work will receive that en- 
couragement, to which it seems preeminently entitled. 


_ 


Worcester’s Gazetteer.—The first volume of Mr. Worcester’s 
Gazetteer, which is to consist of two volumes, has recently been 
published. He adopts Crutwell’s Gazetteer as the basis of his, in- 
troducing however many additions, and proposing to make many 
corrections, particularly in American topography. Though the 
number ober ticles i is increased, yet the work is brought within the 
compass of two octave volumes, by the omission of inany details, 
with which gazetteers are generally incumbered, but which belong 
rather to eeographies, histories, and travels ; and is thus render- 
ed, what we think a work of this kind ought to be, a topographi- 
cal dictionary. We have not had the opportunity of examining 
it sufficiently t 0 give an op jinton of its general accuracy. The 
great number of articles, the size of the work, and the frequent 
mention of bearings and distances make it a very convenient and 
useful index to maps and charts. It is formed upon a very good 

lan, and neatly printed, and if the author has been cenerally as 
industrious and judicious in the choice and examination of authori- 
ties, as the Charester we have received of him induces us to sup- 

ose, his work will be greatly useful to the publick. We recom- 
mend to him, if it be not too late, to consu't the table of latitudes 
and longitudes i in Bowditch’s Practical Navigator, an authority of 
too great weight to be neglected wherever it can be used. We 
hope to give a more particular notice of this work hereafter. 


ae 


The second volume of Reports in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the first circuit will appear in a few weeks, from 
the press of Wells & Lilly. ‘This volume, we understand, com- 
prizes the cases decided in the four terms of the years s 1814 and 
1815. Among them are some of the most interesting prize causes, 
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which arose out of the late war, as well as several cases in com- 
mon law and chancery, and the instance side of the admiralty, in- 
volving legal principles of great‘importance. The opinion of Hon. 
Judge Story, holding that the admiralty has jurisdiction 1 in cases 
arising in policies of insurance, will be contained in this volume. 


The second volume of Wheaton’s Reports in the Supreme 
Court of the United States will be published very shortly. We 
are happy to learn, that in it Mr. W. has pursued his able expo- 
sition of the rules of practice in prize causes. 


Lunaticks.—Dr. George Parkman has published a pamphlet on 
insanity, and the management of the insane, dedicated to the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital. He defines in- 
sanity to be ‘ a want of control of our feelings and propensities.’ 
In the first part of the work are considered the different kinds and 
degrees of insanity, and the circumstances conducive to it ; the 
second contains a sketch of a plan for a hospital, remarks on the 
utility of asylums for the insane, the accommodations suited to 
different patients, diet, attendance, moral treatment, Xc. The 
work shows that the author has given much attention to the sub- 
ject, and contains many important hints very opportunely pub- 
lished, but thrown together in a manner somewhat irregular and 

broken, and a little encumbered with quotations and references. 


—_—— 


The Bower of Spring.—This is a little volume of very genteel 
poetry, in which all the rhymes are exact, and the measure is ob- 
served with great accuracy. The ladies ought certainly to read 
and admire it, since the author in his Paradise of C oquettes, and 
now again in ‘this volume, ‘lays claim to the proud title of the 
poet of woman.’ 


—— 


Melincourt.—This little work has not a high character as a 
novel, but derives interest from the introduction of Scott, Sou- 
they, Gifford, Coleridge, and Wordsworth among its characters ; : 
under the names of Derrydow n, Feathernest, Vamp, Paperstamp 
and Mystic. ‘The dialogues are mostly discussions of political 
economy, parliamentary reform, political abuses, slave trade, and 
the venality and grov elling sentiments of high life. 


_—S 


Vooke’s Pantheon.—Coale & Maxwell, Baltimore, have publish- 
ed an edition of Tooke’s Pantheon, ‘ revised for a classical course 
of education, and adapted for the use of students of every age, and 
of either sex.’ ; 

This book has been through thirty three editions in London, and 
Vol. V. No. 3. 56 
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is among the first works on this subject, if not itself the first, in 
our language. It is adapted more especially to learners, and is 
written with a playful simplicity of style and perspicuity of nar- 
rative. Its arrangement is sytematical and lucid, well calculated 
to facilitate acquisition, and to be easily retained by the memory. 
It is not encumbered with the perplexing particularities, and uncer- 
tain genealogies, w hich are too often crowded into treatises on 
heathen mythology. A selection is made of such only of the more 
important “characters, as serve to illustrate the popular classical 
authors. The only objection, we believe, which has ever been 
urged against this werk, as a book of general utility for learners of 
both sexes, is, that the author has sometimes fallen upon indelicate 
allusions and modes of expression, in speaking of some of tne 
frailties of the heathen deities. Its the peculiar merit of the 
preseut edition to have obviated this objection, by ¢ altering or ex- 
punging tie language or phrases considered improper, while much 
care has been taken that no fact or incident, worthy of any note, 
related by the author, is omitted.’ 

This edition reflects high credit on the editor and publishers. 
It is printed with accuracy, on excellent paper, with a fair type, 
and ornamented with thirty outlined plates, well executed by the 
celebrated artist, Farrman. We think it deserves a large share of 
publick patronage, and feel assured that no book of the kind can 
bes recommended with so much confidence for the use of our 

chools and seminaries of learning. An extensive knowledge of 
wali inythology is absolutely essential to any tolerabie under- 
standing of the classicks, and perhaps s it will be no unjust reflec- 
tion On our present systems of education, to say, that much too 
little attention has been generally paid to this important branch of 
a liberal and polite education. ‘We are aw are, that this neglect 
has arisen in a great measure from a want of books proper for the 
purpose, but this defect is happily sup plied in the present improv- 
ed edition of ‘Tooke, and we hope our instructors and superin- 
tendants of literary ‘establishments will not be slow in bringing it 
into general use. 


Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews.—It is frequently remarked 
by the readers of these rev iews, that the American editions are 


printed very incorrectly P 


oa 
--— 


Armata.—A Fragment, repute >d to be from the pen of Lord 
Erskine, has been republished | by James Eastburn & Co. New-York, 
from the 2d Londoa edition. A second part of ‘the same work is 


just published in London, 
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Mr. John G. Hales is preparing for publication, a Map of Bos- 
ton and the vicinity. It is to be ‘drawn on a scale of one mile to 
an inch, and is to extend so far north as to include, in that quarter, 
Salem, part of Beverly, Danvers, part of Reading, Wilmington, 
Bedford and Concord. On the west, it will snelade Lincoln, 
Weston, part of East-Sudbury and Natick, Dover, and part of 
Medfield. On the south, it will include Dedham, Milton, Quincy, 
Braintree, Weymouth, part of Canton and Randolph, Hingham, 
Cohasset, and part of Scituate. It will embrace the whele Har- 
bour and Bay, from Manchester on the north, to Scituate Neck 
on the south, with the coast, islands and shoals, from an original 
and minute survey. All the towns within these limits will of 
course be exhibited ; amd all the streams, boundaries, roads, streets, 
publick buildings, manufacturing establishments, dwelling houses 
—" in towns) and other objects worthy of notice will be laid 

down. The hills will be accurately exhibited, with the measure 
of their elevation above the level of the sea. The different kinds 
of soil, woodlands, meadows and marshes, will also be distinguish- 
ed. Mr. Hales has been engaged in making the necessary sure 
veys nearly three years, and has advanced so far in the work as 
to expect to get it ready for publication in the course of the ensu- 
ing winter. Hehas contracted with one of the best artists in 
Philadelphia to engrave the work, and we have reason to expect 
that every part of it will be executed with uncommon accuracy 
and fidelity. 


—_—_ 


Abstract of meteorological observations for June and July, taken 
at Cambridge. 


Barometer. Thermometer. 
7 A.M 2P.M. 9 P.M. 7AM. 2P.M. 9P.M. 
G. 30.41 $0.39 $0.39 68 83 68 
June< M. 29.933 29,925 29.905 56.9 69.4 59.4 
L. 29.52 29,42 29.36 41 53 46 
G. 80.35 $0.85 $0.32 79 94 74 
July < M. 29.947 29.469 29.944 656 70.2 64.9 
' {L. 29.66 29.60 29.71 56 66 #54 


Whole quantity of rain in June, five and a half inches—in July 
one and a third. 
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Abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Brunswick. 


June, 1817. 


Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 59.95° 


do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 57.29 


Greatest heat - - - - - 84.50 
- 27.50 


Greatest cold - - - . 
Mean height of the Barometer 29.786 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. 1.100 
Quantity of rain 5.090 


Days entirely or chiefly fair 16 

do. do. do. cloudy 14 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
S. W. 17.—N. W. 11.—W. 4.—N. E. 4—S, 3.—E. 2.—N. 2. 
S. E. 2. Prevailing forms of the clouds cirrus and cumulus. 


Lightning was observed on the 5th and 23d, but no thunder has 
been heard during the whole month. 


July, 1817. 





Mean monthly temp. from diese observations each day 68.08° 
do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 64.75 
Greatest heat - - - - - 92.50 
Greatest cold - - - - - 40.50 
Mean height of the Barometer - - 29.890 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do. - - .840 
Quantity of rain - - - - 2.155 
Days entirely or chiefly fair - - 26 
do. do. do. cloudy - - 5 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
S, W. 21.—N. W. 8.—S. 8.—S. E. 2.—N. 2.—E. 2—N. E. 2.— 
W.1. Thunder on the 5th 12th and 29th with distant lightning 
on the 6th. So little thunder and lightning, during the months of 
June and July, has probably never been ‘before known in this 


place.—Prev ailing forms of the clouds have been cirrus, cumulus, 
and cirro-cumulus. 


| We expected to give a review of Hoftman’s Course of Legal 
Studies in our present number, but it is deferred to the next. 

We shall give an account of the subject of boundaries between 
the territories belonging to Great Britain, and the United States. | 























